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fmpact of Proiect Developmental Continuity fPDC) dq the institatibnal 
policies and procedures of participatina Read Start centers and 
elementary schools up '••o the time the evaluation study's cohort of 
children had completed arade 1, r'^r was beaun in 1974 with the 
purpose of ensuring tha*: disadv: iged children receive coatinupus 
and individualized attention as v .ey_prparess_ f rom Head Start_thrbugh 
the earlv primary, arades. Implemented at 15 sites^ distributed across 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare reaibnal bffices and thts 
I'^.dian.and Higrant Prbgram Divisibn, PDC emphasizes the irnrolveir eht 
bf ^ dministratbrs^ classrobm staff and parents in formuiatihg 
educational abals and in develbpinc? a comprehensive carricaiam* The 
introductory chapter of ^he report descriBes the six volumes of the 
*-otai report. Chapter II describes the conceptual framework 
underlyina the evaluaf"ioni Chapter III describes the methods used to 
evaluate *-he effects of ^he PDC program on the institutions in which 
it is implemented. Information concernina influences bn the. 
implemer^ ^t: on of ^he. PDC_is_ summarized _in Chapter IV, In Chapter 7, 
results of the analysis of ^he impact bf PDC bh schbbls and centers 
are repbrted. Cbntrasts . between PDC treatment and control group 
institutions are pointed out* Chapter vi consists of a summary^ 
interpretations and conclusions* Samples of instrumert and item-level 
results are included in ^hree aopendices* fAuthcr/RH) 
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Project Developmental Continuity IPDC) Was begun in 197^_by the 
Adrtiin I stration for Childrehi Youth and Families (ACYF) as the first large- 
scale demonstration .of coord Inated programming between Head Start centers 
and public schools at 15 sites distributed across the HEW regional offices and 
:he Indian and Migrant Program Division. It is hoped that the single most 
Important effect of this ondertaking will be to enhance the social competence 
of the children served — that is, to Increase thei-r everyday ef f ect i veness i n 
deal ing with their environment (at 5.chddl , at home^ in the cornmunityi and in 
society). PDt also aims to bring about broader and more intensive ihvdlve- 
misnt of parents arid teachers in the governance of school affairs. 

As part of the overall Head Start improvement and innovation effort, 
PDC _emphas I zes the Involvement of administrators, classroom staff, and parents 
in formulating educational goals and developing a comprehensive carrlcalam. 
The object is to ensure that children receive continuous individualized 
attention as they progress for Head Start through the early primary grades. 
If the program is unsuccessful ,/ exist ing discontinuities between Head Start 
and jslementary School experi erices wi 1 1 be reduced by PDC mechanisms that 
encourage communicatldn and mu^tUal decisldn-making amdhg prcschddl and elemen- 
tary school teachers, adminIst\rators, and parents. 

/ ^ 

School organizations at the 15 sites received funding to design and 

implement seven prescribed components: 

• Adnrl iaj St rat j on : administrative coordination between and within 
Head Start and elementary school; 

• EdUpat ion : coordlnatibn of curriculum approaches and educational 
goal s; 

• Train ing: preservice and inservice teacher, staff and parent 
training in program-related areas; 

m Deve Lopm ent a l support service s : comprehensive services (medical, 
hUt r i t idria 1 , and social) to chi Idren and families; 

• Parenj Irivdlvemeht : parent part ic i pat ion in pdl icy-maki ng^ home- 
school activities, and classroom visits or volunteering; 

• ServJces^ for the handicapped : services for handicapped children 
and children with learning di sab 11 ? 1 1 es ; 

• 344Jrtguaiybicul4:u ral and mu 4t4c u1 tural ed u cat ion : programs for 
b 1 1 ingual/bicul tural or multicultural children. 
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At the same time_that projects were instituted, the High/Scope 
Educational Research Foundation vvas awarded the evaluation cbnt ract , . the 
major purpose of v;hich was to provide ACYF with information that would 
assist It In its efforts to design effective programs for children. The 
contract called for the collection and analysis of process and impact data 
involving both quantitative and qualitative methodologles: 

The evaluation has proceeded in two phases. From 1974 to 1978, 
evaluatibr; act i v 1 1 i es were aimed at analyzing program Implementation and 
assessing the feoslbjlity of doing a five-year longitudinal study that would 
follow one cohort of children from the time they entered Head St5rt_until 
they completed third grade. ^ After judging the study f eas i bl e , . ACYF funded 
the current phase of the evaluation (1975-1982) to examine the impact of 
PbC on part i CI pat ing^-. Inst I tat ions , teachers and classrooms, parents and 
children in eleven of the twelve sites still participating in the project. 



The present report. Impact on I nst t tutloQ-S- , is the second of a series 
reporting impact findings as of spring of the tes't-cohort ch I 1 d-rert '^s-^-I-r^X^ 
grade yea r ( 1979) . Other volumes in the series include the following: 

• VoJume J ,_ The Context, Conceptual Approach and Methods of the 
Eval narl on . This is an Introductory volume to the PDC program and 
the purpose, methods and gaiding framework of the impact evaluation. 
It is organized into three major sections, plus a summary and a 
techn i ca 1 append ix . 

• Volume ill, impact on Parents . Investigates the impact of PDC on 
the parents of children in theeval uat ion cohort and, in a 
preliminary fashion, the rel at ionsh i p between family character- 
istics and outcome variables. 

m Volnme IV^ Impact- on Teachers . Reports impact findings 
on~teacher? and classrooms. These impacts reflect 
treatment-related outcomes as well as outcomes regardless 
of treatment. 

• Volume \/_, Impact on Children . Presents the findings of 
analyses of PDC's impact_bn the PDC eva 1 uat i on ' s cohort of 
children. as of the end of gradej. The volume also contains 
some preliminary examinations oT the relatibriship between 
variables in the teacher, parent and child domains. 

• Vo 1 ume- V-L Summary of import- _an_ 1 nst i tut Ions , Teachers and 
CI assroor r ^s^ Parents and Children . Summarizes the eva 1 uat ion 
resu] ts for 1979, when the cohort of chi ldren bei^ng studjed In 
the. evaluation had completed grade 1. Resul ts are presented for 
each of the four najbr areas : i ns 1 1 tut i cna I policies and pro- 
cedures, teacher attitudes and behaviors In the classroom and 
with parents, parent attitudes arid behaviors in relation to 
their child's school, arid the achievement of children. In 



^The resul tb. of. this phase, of . the eyaluation are described in: tove, Granville 
and Smith, 1978; arid Smith, Love, Morris, Spisncer, Ispa and Rosario, 1977: 
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addition, the volurrie summarizes the Initial analyses of Inter- 
relationships between the four major areas, such as the 
relationship between teacher attltades and parent behaviors' 
concerning Involvement with their chlld^s school. 

This yblUme is organized into six chaptiers- In Chapter I, we describe 
the several volumes which comprise this _Interirri report . _ Chapter I I presents 
a framework for the evaluation of the. effects of the PDC program.. Chapter 
III describes the methods used to collect iriformatldn to study the effects 
of the PBt program on the institutions in which it Is being Implemented. 
Chapter Iv summarizes what we have learned about the Influences on PDC*s 
Implementation. The first phase of the evaluation focused heavi'y on program 
implementation during the planning and start-up years, and findings from 
that work are available In other reports (see, for example. Smith, et al., 
1977). in Chapter V, we extendand.update bur analysis of the local PDC 
projects and present pur analysis of the. factors that have been Influehrial 
in shaping the local PDC program, reporting findings dealing specifically with 
Pbe's Impact on the institutional policies and procedures of participating 
Head Start centers and elementary schools. Chapter VI contains bur summary, 
interpretat ions and conclusions. Samples of instruments and item-level 
results can be found. in Appendices A, B and C at the end of the text. 



It 

A FRAMEWORK FOR STUDY iNS PDC'S PROCESSES AND EFFECTS 



The evil uati qh has been largely shaped by a particular conception, 
derived from the PDC guidelines, of the intended effects of PDC and the 
sequence of changes expected and required to bring about those effects. 
Before describing the design and methodology of the evaluation, we wilt 
In this section attem'0^t to make this conceptual frartiework more explicit. 
This discussion has three parts. In the first two, we present a general 
model of the intended effects of PDC, along with a consideration bf-the 
PDC "treatment** and hqw,_a5 described in the guidelines, it was intended 
to produce the desi red .effects. In the third part we describe the process 
that was used to move from the basic framework to the specification of 
particular variables and appropriate data collection instruments for this 
phase of the evaluation. 



Sonne Orienting Assumptions: The Concept of Developmental Cbntihuity 



The basic assumption underlying the PDC program and consequently this 
e^luation is that the conditidh of developmental continuity implies a 
ccHTiplex interaction inyblvLrig ah array of factors, both within and outside 
the schbol. As a result bf this assumptibn, PDC was designed to be a 
cbmprehensi ve Intervention into many aspects bf the school, home and 
community. However, although the implications of this basic assumptibn 
pervade the program, 'the PDC guidelines never fully explicate this assumption 

In order to design ah evaluation that is sensitive to the particular 
goals of the PDC prograrn it was necessary to distill from the guidelines 
the concept bf developmental continuity that appears to have shaped program 
guidelines. Figure 1 sunmarizes the results bf this exercise. We must 
emphasize that this conceptualization is not at present a theory to be 
tested by the data. Rather, it represents an orienting framework that has 
provided a basFs for generating an analytic model, out of which have come 
research questldhs, variables, and data col lection methodologies. We have 
used this brieriting framework to guide the analysis and reporting bf evalua- 
tion data. 

Simply stated, the conception of developmental continuity implicit 
in PDG suggestsian intftrarr iona1_mbdel that appears to include: {a) a 
child's intellectual, social, and physical development and background 
and experiences in home and school; (b) the attitudes, knowledge and back- 
grouhd characteristics of parents and teachers; (c) the pol icies and proce- 
dures thatprevail in the public schbbl br Head Start center; and, (d) the 
broader pblitical, social and ecbnbmic context of the schbbl district and 
community^ 
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Figure j 

The Cisncfeption of bev6]«piiiental Continuity Assuiiied In PDC 




We will retam ^ iter to consideration of how each of the classes of 

factors in Figure 1 was cefined ODeratidhany for thfS evaluatibh, and 
of what variasles were /neasu red in each COTsain. For the mcinent^ fcwever, 
tfe following, general cefinltions will suffice: 

• Child develcor'-ent Batcories- . Tnese, of course, are the ultinate 
concern of tne PDw Drocra.T:. The sta tec goal of PDC \i to (enhance 
children's ''scclal contDetencyJ' Acmrdlrig w the fuidellnes, 
social cdntpe ten ce includes. Inte? lectual ach i eve-Trent, heal th and 
nutrition, social^mbtidnal and language develbpraent, physical 
and Dental health, and learning attitudes, 

• Parent faenavio ^^ . This dona in includes parent behaviors 
toward tne crild In the hore,. and the role that the parent 
plays In school life. 

• Parent attitudes and knowledge . Especially tnportant in Sis 
domain are carent attitudes toward -the schcMDl or center 

and parent knew ledge of child develdpiTierit and available cuiaii uri i ty 
resources. 

• Teacher behaviors and classroom activities . This dcaoain refers tb 
the child's experiences In the classrocn and to tne role of the 
teacher in these experiences. it includes the ohysical environrnent 
that the teacher creates for the child in the classroom^ the 
instructional approach that the teacher employs, the nanagenent 
style of the teacher in his/her dealings with the class, and the' 
§ehera] c1 Tnate tnat the teacher establishes in the classroom for 
the chi Idren. 

3tt 1 tude s- . A broad and often-noted domain In the program 



gaidelines, tnis category refers to teachers' 'instructional practices 
and their perceptions of , andattitudes toward parents, particularly: 
parent involvement In their classrooms, and their personal educational 
phi losophy . 

I nst I rut ; or\p . 1 :2r: i !c ies and Drocec ^ire-S- . THFs aomain includes the 
activities anc procecures tnat are found outside the_cl assrpom^ 
but which influence what goes on in the classroom. Such policies 
and procedures Include the decis lon-naking bodies and' mechan I sms 
that exist in the school, tne management st'"uc:ture foarid in the 
school, proceaures for providing services zo en: idren either inside 
or outside the cjassroom, patterns of conrrtun I cat f on and coordina- 
tfbn in the school and between the school and other Institutions, 
and training that the school provides for teachers, parents^ and 
staff. 

Commuhitv and educational context . No school or family exists 
in a vacuum. Tne Drcgram CLJiaeifnes recognise that everything that 
occurs In either setting is shaped and on occasion constrained by 
cut tural , pot It leal , and economic factors ih the community^ and by 
priorities, policies, and programs of the school district. _Another 
important feature of the community. context ts the services for 
families and children that are available frorn agencies outside the 
school . = >> 



• Child and faniMV backg round . Although not generally susceptible 
to change bv school prbgrans , . the faackgrburid of the child and his 
or her. farril ly are recogn ized in the guidel ines to be important 
determinants of development. This domain includes such factors 
as ethnicity, SES . parents' education and employment status, 
language spoken In the home, and prior preschool experience; 

• Teacher background charactier I st i cs . The guidel ines say iittl e 
about particular effects of specific background characteristics^ 
but they and_the literature do suggest that such factors are 
important Influences on the teachers' behavior and ultimately 

on child development. The guidelines refer specifically to certain 
^P^^'^"??^ that at least some -program teachers should have had, 
such as training in bilingual education, or training in child 
development ; the 1 i terature also suggests that ethni ci ty, number 
of years of teaching experience^ arid experience Iri special projects 
also Influence teachers' professional behavior. 

The PDG guidelines do not discuss the precise interactions that are 
assumed to exist among these various factors; ^O'^^^S^^'^^ [v » ^I^^^^ ^ 
portrays only a cycle of continuous Interactions that is driven by 
I ncremerita 1 chariges actirig dri each other In a positive way. One objective 
of this evaluation will be to explore and describe the strerigth arid directiori 
of relationships between variables within each domalri. 

However, the guidelines are quite clear In specifying an order In 
which changes occur to produce Impacts on elements of the Interactive cycle 
represented in Figure 1. Any program that seeks to create developmental 
cdritiriUlty must first impact on i rist i tu : ions , and through them on parents 
and teachers, before It Impacts dri childreri. Figure 2 presents an anal ytl-C 
mode > that describes the direction of this change flow. 

As shown, PDC Is expected to produce first certain Interactive 
condttl^^ns- favorable to the institutionalization of developmental continuity, 
which are then expected to lead to changes In child development outcomes; 
The opev-ational strategy for producing these favorable conditions Is to 
brlrig abdUt the institutional or structural changes that then make it 
possible for Iristi tutidrial actors (admlri i stratdrs , teachers and parents) 
to engage in educational practices thatare mutual ly reirifdrcirig arid 
developmental ly continuous. At first. It Is expected that the change flow 
will be moderated by the community and educational context as well as _ 
teacher, child and family background characteristics. But Ideally, of 
course, the expectation Is to create a chain of interactive changes that 
spread over time to eventually produce the kind of developmental cycle 
illustrated Iri Figure 1. In a sense, then, the analytic model of Figure 2 
represents- an early stage iri the PDC impl^emeritatldri process, arid the 
ultimate steady state Is represented by Figure 1. 



Figure 2 
The Change Flow Assumed iri PDC 
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Mimt- Is the PDC Treatnent? 



We have noted that the alt irnate goal for tne PDC Drograrr is to 
enhance tne socIaj corToeterce cf tne cnUdren it serves by providing 
deve]oDr:>enra| co-rrinuitv. Sorne of the assarrnt icns i i c? t !n the- cu I de- 
lines aboat the interactive fscrcrs fnvcivec ?n this Process have alfeacv 
been exsnined. The Cuestion we rnusr 5Sk next fs exactW now tne PDC 
project was intenced to Lr^act coon tne ractcrs that the guidelines 
assume will be oresent in devejoomental continuity. In oLher Words what 
is thu PDC treatment? 

Again, the program guidelines offer the best startlnc point for 

answering this question. in the introduction to these guidelines the 
fol lowing statement appears : 

"Project Deve]oDmental ecntinulty Is alf?ed at prbmbtlng 
greater continuity o^ education and ccmcreners i ve cnild 
development services for children as thiv xa^e the tran- 
sition from preschool to scncoi . . .Develoc'^ehtal continuity, 
as It IS used her£, can ce defined as cl-^nn^r rrptrg^s. 
structures, svsters. or ^rocecures 5v v.nfc" ac^::s crovfde 
children wjtn exr ^rl erces :n a t " : ::ster -anc succcrt continuous 
develocii7.en:L . " t^err^cinasis acdec; 

Project Developmental Continuity seeks to enhance chUaren's social 
competency by creatfhg greater continuity among ch I : cren ' s experiences In 
the school and between ch i t dren ' s home and school exoeriences. The duide- 
Ijnes do not attemot to specify what continuity of exoerlence should' look 
like, but insteac cut I i ne a set o^ cianned Drpc:-ars. ^r^uctures, svsteTs, 
or procedures that, if implementec , w:]] result in the ces i red continuity. 
These structures, then, are the basic PDC treatment that should be present 
at alt sites; within this genera) framework each site is free to develop 
its own program. 

Table 1 contains hrlef descriptions of the structures or Drparams 
prescribed :re ;uiaennes for crojeci sites. "hese r rescript ions out- 
Hhe a set or activities for all PDC programs to implement. Following 
the earlier model, these guidelines are aimed at the classroom, at parents, 
and at the school or center as an Institution. * 



Identify^Ing an Evaluation MethoddlnQv 
Appropriate fo r the PDC Treatment 



Having specified thePDC treatnent as described in the guidelines, 
the next step was to develop an eva i uat ion design tnat «as acpropriace 
to the goals of the ?DC progra^;::. Although this process also began witn 
the program guidelines it was necessarily shaped by other considerations 
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Table 1 



The PDC Treatment as Described in the SaldeUnes 
J^OT^c 5rru:r:nzr55, S-^o^i^errs err Procedures 



At the ins 



I. Forma] ized broad reoresentat ion In decision-making groups Incladlng 
^rents, staff (^^ad Start and elementary), comnunitv reoresentat ives 
iTTVolved In education, health, nutrition, and social services. 

2- Procedures for cngding discussion ana refinement of the curriculam 
that include Darents, teachers, aides, etc. 

3- Establishment of a fonnal or informal internal assessment system for 
monitoring the school's progress toward meeting its goals and objectives. 



1. Assign responsibility for education, handicapped, bilingual, etc. to 
specific individuals at Head Start and elementary levels. 

2- Prbv?sions for cbbrdiriatibn from Head Start through grade, 3 of services 
. tbneet the educational and social needs of hahdicapoed and bilingual 

chi Idren. 

3- A cbbrdlhated parent Involvement program from Head Start, through grade 3« 

!• Provide training on decision making and policy making for members of 
dec i s lon-mak I crcLi::s. 

2. Provide training on the goals and oojectlves of both the Head Start 
and elementary programs. 

3- Proyxd^ training to rr^ake staff and volunteers sensitive to special 
needs of handicapped cn» Idren. 

4. Provide training for parents in how to work with teaching and adminis- 
trative staff. 

5* Provide training for classroom volunteers. 

6. Provide training for parents in how tb work with their bwh children. 

7. Provide training for parents in child growth and development. 



EKLC 



Table 1 
(cbht inued) 



Tredrj i n o- ( cantirvuBd) 

8. Provide training for parents in available cormunity resoarces; 

9. Provide training for teaching staff in meeting the needs of bilingual 
chi Idren. 

la. Provide training for teaching staff In the principles of first aid^ 
health, and safety practices. 

Camumiaatiori end C0OTd4rnation 

1. ebrSnun icatlon between decision-making bodies and Head Start and 
elementary school parents. 

2. Regularly scheduled cbmrhuri I cat ion and cddrdination between Head Start 
and elementary teaching staff. 

3. Continuity of record-keeping. Head Start through grade 3- 

Proviszor: of Services 

1. Provision of a broad range of medical, dental, mental health, arid . 
nutrit»''h services. 

2. Eomprehensi ve screening and diagnostic assessment of every child 
upon enrollments 

3. An annual survey to identify handicapped children. 
6. Prbvisibri bf ari interpreter when needed. 

At the bevel of Classroom Activities 



A Continuous Coo rdinated Cixrvicul' urri 

1. Develop or adept a cbmpatlble, cbbrdlnated curriculum from Head Start 
through third grade. 

2. Have_a curriculum that faci If tates the learning of basic educational 
skills for readln§, writing, arid cbmputation. 

3. Have a curricurum that provides continuity of educational and develbp- 
i7«ntal experierices. Head Start through grade 3- 

4. bevelop a curriculum plan that Includes goals and objectives statemerits 
in each subject or developmental area. 
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Table 1 ■ 
(continued) 

j. Curriculum must be developmental ly appropriate; 

Instruct 'ion must be individualized. 

3- Develop a diagnostic and evaluative system that enables teacher, 

to pinpoint developmental levels of each child based on the child's 
diagnosed strengths and weaknesses. 

4. Fdmifjr teachers consulted when planning educational objectives. 

Miiticui'B^ai- FersveciZves 

1. Provide bl 1 Inguat/mul tlcul tura 1 classroom ^activities , materials and 
resource persons for all children. 

2. Develop a compatible Head Start-et ementary school approach regarding- 
bilingual education. 

Ctassvoom Services fov 5^mdiccoved Children 

1. Handicapped children ma instreamed to the maximum extent possible. 

2. Early diagnosis and evaluation of children with learriirig disaSllities. 

3. Special materials. Structural changes, or classroom reorganization 
provided as appropriate for accdntnddat irig handicapped children. 

Whole-Child Persvective 

1. Have a curriculum that encourages the physical and social-emotional 
growth of children. 

2- Health education and nutrition integrated with other educational 
object ives and activities. 

3. Meals and snacks used as an dpiDdrtUhity for learning. 

M. Provide nUtritidhal services that reinforce good aspects of foods 
'served at home. 

5. Familiarize children with health services they will receive prior to 
delivery. 

Use of Cofnmuhitii Fesources 

i; Bilingual/multicultural resource persons used in the classroom. 
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Table 1 
(continued) 



At the Level of the Home and Hone-Schdb] Activities 



1. Parents involved in planhihg educational objectives for their 
cH? Idren. 

2. Parents given summary of records on health, medical services and 
irtiilun iza t I on . 

3- Parents familiarized with available health services; 
Parent Involvetnent 4^r ^cho o^Lif~e 

1. Parent:. Involved In a»l decision-making bodies. 

2. Parents involved In all school decisions. 

3. Activities provided for parents that relate to cultural dynamics. 

4. Parents used as resource persons in the classroom. 

5- Parents involved in classroom activities, speciil parent events, 
activities that stress home-school contlnu'ty. 

6. Parents involved as observers, aides or volunteers in the classroom 
Sams Activities .with Children . 

1 - Parer>ts encouraged to become involved in health care process. 



* * O 



as well. First, PDC is not a static program, launched and maintained by 
an irttlutable set of guidelines. Local programs through their experiences 
and interactionswith national AEYF staff have created altered perceDtidhs 
of what PDC is and should be. these al tered percept ions had to be_ accom- 
modated in the evaluation design. Second, the PDC evaluation itself exists 
within a broader research and policy environment. New issues and questions 
are emerging regularly that could aoDroprlately be addresse;d in the PDC 
evaluation without compromising the bas:c evaluation objectives. Conse- 
quently, certain research quesUons and variables have been added to the 
study in response to ACYF information needs that are not necessarily unique 
or even directly tied to the PDC treatment as defined, in the guidelines. 
Finally, the re are many audiences for the PCC evaluation, each with its 
own information needs. These audiences include policy makers in Washington, 
the research arid evaluation community, and of course practitioners in the 
field. Insofar as possible, the needs of tfiese audiences have been accom- 
rnbdated within the evaluation design. 

Before outlining the research questions and associated variables 
for the evaluation, a few '^rds are in order about the process that was 
used to develop the study. The RFP for the second phase of the evaluation 
specified that the contractor was to examine the impacts of the PDC 
program on children, on parents, on teachers, and on the schools and 
centers as institutions. The RFP also specified that these impacts were 
tb^e assessed usjhg a variety of structured and unstructured methodologies, 
from classroom observations to interviews and document aralysis. 

Early in the contract, several representat i ves _ f rom the various 
.constituencies of the PDC program were invited to High/Scope's YDSilanti, 
Michigan headquarters to "brainstorm** about the PDC treatments and the 
impacts that couid plausibly be expected in each impact domain. This 
pane] included a coordinator from the PDC project in West Virginia, g 
technical assistance consultant fani]iar with severa 1 s i tes , and a former 
AEYF project officer familiar with ACYF*s policies- _The panel met with 
High/Scope sta'^f for three days and produced a long list of (a) plausible 
impacts and (b) variables that might be measured" to assess these Impacts. 

This initial and admittedly massive list of imoacts was next sorted, 
pruned, ref insd, anc rev[sed by project staff and presented to the PDC 
Advisory Pan(^i in October 1378. Breaking into work groups that concentrated 
on each impact domain, panel members worked with droject staff to further 
prune the list 9nd to establish priorities among the many variables that 
might be assessed in each area. This refined list became the basis for 
all ihstrurheht development. Further mod i ficat ions and ref InerTjents have 
been made to. this basic list as new information needs have been identified 
through ongoing Interact Jens with PDC program staff at ACYF. 
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Research QQestibhs, Constructs, arid Variables 



this phase of the PDC evatuatlon Is designed to address three oasic 
quest I oris: 

1. WTvzt .ZJ^act hzs the ?DC vT^crari nod ok la) children's _ 
Sevetopmeht^ fb) varenis^ Jczcwledg'e crid attizrudes^ (c) _ 
parents' behzviars^ (d) tecx:hers' attitudes Jc^zd hzawledge, 
(e) teachers' behavior and classroom activities-:, and (f) 
ir^titictionat policies and procedures? 

2. JOrrespective of treatment^ what factors or patterns of 
factors help dc'counz for rneaningful outcomes in each 
dondih? 

3; To what extent do these factors affect the reldtiahship 
b'etween the PDC program and its impacts? 

Stated differently, the first taskof the_PDC evaluation is to deter- 
mine PDC program effects through comparisons of PDC. arid cbmpari son teachers, 
parents, ana children on selected variables. For example, the frequency 
of parent visits to PDC and comparison schools is compared to determine 
whether PDC has had any impact on that aspect of parent involvement m 
schools. The next task is to explain the results of these comparisons 
using whatever qualitative arid quantitative informat ion is available. 
For example, at sites where there are relatively few or no differences 
between PDC and comparison parents* invblvemerit Iri the school ^ we may firid 
that the comparison schools have instituted a parent irivbl veinent program 
patterned after PDC's: It might be reasonable to cpncl-ude from this that, 
contrary to appearances , PDC has indeed had an fr^Pfct upon parent frivol vement 
fri the schools in question, and that impact has diffused to the comparison 
irist? tutibris. 

Having examined the similarities arid differences between PDC and 
comparison groups along various dimensibns, the final task for trie evajuaticn 
is to examine the relationships among child, parent, teacher. Institutional, 
and community variables, disregarding the PDC/comparison grouping. Extending 
the priscedihg example, we might discover that schools with active and 
successful parent involvement orograrns, be they PDC or compari son , tend 
to ha^e similar Irist i tut iona i policies or orocedures (such as regular 
newsletters, parent .training programs, arid designated parent Involvement 
coordinators) that foster greater irivblvement by parerits in school activities. 
White findings such as these may not reflect directly bn the effectlveriess 
of the PDC treatment, they would be of obvious interest to educators and 
policy makers wishing to expand the role of parents in school prbgrams. 



Constructs Addressed by the Evaluation 



As we have said, a pervading concern In the design of this evaluation 
Sas been ensuring that the domains and variables rr^easured are Indeed 
relevant and appropr[ate to the objectives of the PDC program. The 
development, process that was followed to accomplish this end has already 
been described. Following this process a set of constructs were Identified 
nn each Impact_doma in for attention by the evaluation. These constructs 
are listed in Tabie 2, 



. P?^?> these constructs follow the conceptualization of 

the Pbe treatment that was mapped in the prografn guidelines and refined 
fay ACYF and project staffs (see Table 2). Thus^uhe constructs described 
in the table generally represent _ the areas in which PDC Was supposed 
tphave impacts, and areas in which the nature and direction of PDC/compar i son 
differences could be predicted. There are some exceptions to this' general 
rule, however. Most excepc^Ions are found In the domain of Teacher Behaviors 
and eiassroom Activities, where several constructs — Structure and Content 
of Classroom Environment, Classroom Climate, Intellectual Stimulation, 
Classroom Management, and ihstructipnal Approach — were added despite the 
fact that the guidel ines are vl rtual ly_si lent abputthe specific Impacts 
that PDC should have in these areas. They were Included Ira the evaluation 
because other research has Indicated that behaviors in each may contribute 
significantly to child development outcomes. Although few hypotheses 
could be formulated about PDC/compari son differences in t.hese areas, 
they were nonetheless included because of their potential utility in 
answering Research (Juestldns 2 and 3- 



Variables and Data Sources 

For each ^pnstruct |n every domain an array of variables was identified 
through consultation with ACYF, local project staff, and outside expertii, 
following the procedures outlined earlier. For each variable, decisions 
were made about the best sources of informatidn and data collection metho- 
dblpgy. Wherever pbsslfale ari attempt was made to ''tn'arigulate'/ on the 
desired information by collecting data on the same Dhencmeribn in muidple 
Ways from different sources. Table 3 lists the data collection instruments 
and methods developed for the evaluation; more extensive ;descriptions of 
the instruments can be' found in Volumes I I, ill, fV, and IV of the series. 
The appendix in this volume contains a list of the variables addressed 
by the eyaluatidh, the sources for irifdrmatidh dh each variable^ and the 
hypothesized directions of treatment effects. 



table 2 

Do(nains and Gbnstructs Addressed by the' PDC Evaluation 



Child Uevelozrrieriz Ouzcone's 

m Academic skills. arid abilities • Learning attitudes 

• Health arid nutrition status ■ • Classroom behavior' 

• Social -emotional development ' ; 



Farents ^ Behcrjicvs 



Role of parents In school 
life 



Parent-chi Id 
in the home 



act IvI t i:es 



I Parents' Knci^Zedcre and Aztitudas 



Parerits' attitudes toward 
the school as ari iristl- 
tut Ion 



Parents^ perceptions of the 
schools^ help In meeting 
the rieeds of their families 



?rs ^ Sekavzcrs . and- Classroorr: Aczzvities | 



• Structure and content of 
classroom environment 

• Delivery of special services^ 
to chl Idren 

• Classroom climate 

• Meeting rieeds of haridl- 
capped chl Idren 

• Intellectual stimulation 

• Home-school contmu I ty 

• Contacts with other teachers 



I nstruct lonal approach 
Classroom management 
Individualization of 
instruction 

Use of community resources 
Meeting affective/emotional 
needs 

Mu 1 1 1 cul tu ra I pe r spect i ve 



Teucnevs ' Aztztuces 



Attitudes toward parental 
irivbl vemerit 
Perceptions of charige 



• Attitudes toward the 
schcol/center 



Insti tutional Policieo and Frocedures 



• Plannirig and decision makirig 

• Provision of services 

• Use of community resources 



Cdmrhuri i ca t i dri ^.and coo r- 

diriatiori 

Training 
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Table 3 

Data Gbl lection Methbdblbg les* 



I Child Develczrr^efit Ou.tco7ms | 



Instrument 



Peabbdy Individual Achieve* 
ment Test 

McCarthy Scales of Children's 
Abll I ties 

Bilingual Syntax Measure 

Preschool Interpersonal 
Problefn Solving Test 



Child Interview 

Child Rating Scale 

Pupil Observation Checklist 



Type 

Individually administered 
publ Ished test 

individually administered 
publ ished tes't 



Indiyidually administered 
publ i shed test 

individually administered 
publ i shed test 

Semi structured interview 
followed by interviewer 
ratings 

Teacher ratings of individaal 
chi Idren 

fester ratings of child's 
behavior during test 
administration 



Parents ' Attitudes-^ Knowled;:^^---and S-B^ 



Parent Interview Struccured i nterv: ew wi th 

parents of children in test 
cohort 



*See Appendix A for complete descriptions of Instruments. 



table 3 
(cont Jnued) 



^Teachers^ A—izudes^ ?jzcz:Zed;:e^ cpzd Behaviors 

Abbre- 

Instrument Type vlatibh 

Teacher Interview Structured Interview Tf 

Classrcon_ Environment CHeckllst and rating form EES 

Observation 

Classroom Activities Record TFme-sampl ing observation arid CAR 

rat I rig form 

Focused Observations Semi structured observations FO 

and rating form 

InstztuticTzaZ Folzcies and Prccedures 

Admiri istratbr Iriterview Structured interview A! 

Case. Studies Documents prepared by Pacific — 

Consultants for ACYF in 
1978-79 

Site Visits Orie-week visits by High/Scope - — 

staff 



Site Records Minutes, training records, etc. 

kept by local project staff 
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1 1 1 

METHODS 

impact of PDC on partlclpatirig Institutions was 
collected through an iiiterview administered to elementary school principals 
and Head Start di rectors Inspring 1979- To provide a context for these 
findings, we start with a discussion of what PDC was intended to accomplish., 
at the InFcItutlonal level and how we decided to measure these accomplishments. 
Descriptions of the methods, sample characteristics and actual findings then 
fbl 1 bw. 



Spring 1979 Approach to iristitutlonal Impact 

Project Developmental Continuity was founded on two major assumptions: 

• growth and learning occur as gradual and continuous processes 

• child development is enhanced when programs are planned 
on the basis of each child's needs, previous experiences 

inside and putsidethe home^ and sequential preschool and 

early school activities. (Office of Human Development, 1975) 

These assumptions led ACYF staff responsible for PDC to embrace the organi- 
zational principle that ''things must be pat together'' and to reject the 
opposing rule that "things must be kept apart'' (Bernstein, 1977). in the 
context of PDC, the former organi2at[ona] rule jmpljes that Inst i tut lonal 
actors (administrators, teachers, parents) responsible for children's growth 
and learning should not work "apart" from one another. Rather, If child 
development is to be enhanced, administrators, teachers, and parents must 
work ''together" to produce developmental cdrit Inul ty through jointly developed 
and implemented "programs, systems, and procedures^" that "provide children 
with experiences fostering continuous development.'^ Thus, a major goal 
of PDG was to create the institutional changes that would allow administrators, 
teachers and parents to work together. 

To examine the degree to which PDC has produced the Institutional 
cdnjditldns necessary for developmental continuity to occur, in spring 1979 
we decided to focus dh the structura] changes that this Head Start centers 
and publ ic elementary school s part Icipating in PDC were expected td make- 
To find evidence of these expected changes , we looked for increasesin 
the formal ization of and access ibl 1 Ity to planning and decis fon'making 
processes in four broad areas; (1) the classroom curriculum; (2) Individ-^ 
u^lization of instruction; (3) use of resources; and {k) personnej^ mat ters . 
Increases In formalization and accesslBM Ity, we reasoned , could besX be 
measured by carefully looking at the existence, composition, and *act]yl ties 
df committees, task fdrces, planning teams and other relatively permanent 
bddlesspecif ical ly set_ up td alldw fdr joint planning, decision-making, 
comrnurii cat Ion and col 1 abdrat ion among the various ihstltutldhal actors 
(admiriistratdrs, teachers and parents) Involved in PDC. We decided to use 
a structured interview to obtain evidence df such changes - 
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Th e Admin i str a tor — Uuerv i ew 



|n spring 1979 an Administrator interview was developed to ask elementary 
^chbol princLpals and Head Start directors aboat modes of decision-making 
jn school affairs, about the roles taken by parents, teachers, and others 
in the decision-making processes, and about factors that have shaped these 
roles^ since the initiation of PDC. 

Most of the items i n the Admi n i st rator Interview are multidimensional 
in nature--each one cbntr:buting to several scales of measurement. This 
technique ecdhorhical ly produces a great deal of information: As shown in 
Appendix B, the instrument consists of 11 categories. These can be outlined 
as fol lows : 



Nature of Bed s i on-Mak i ng I jvSchodl Affairs 

• extent to which currLCulum is influenced by individuals, 
informal groups and formal groups 

• extent rp which individualized instruction is influenced 
by individuals. Informal groups and formal groups 

• ( Extent tb_ which _resource utilization is influenced by 
i nd i vidua 1 s , i nforma 1 groups and forma 1 groups 

• extent to which personnel decisions are influenced by 
individuals, informal groups and formal groups 



2. Formality of School Decision-Making Procedures 

• degree of formal i ty of decisions regarding curriculum, 
individualized instruction, resource utilization and 
personnel 



3' Diversity of Gro ups- ^rt i c ipat Ing in School Affairs 

• representativeness of teachers, parents, administrators 

and community agency personnel in decisions about curriculum 

• representativeness of teachers, parents, administrators 
and community agency personnel in decisions about individ- 
aal ized instruction 

• representativeness of teachers , parents , administrators 
and community agency pisrsdnnel in decisions about resource 
Lit i 1 I zat ion 
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Breadth of -Teacher .Part icrpatlon ?n School Affairs 

• propdrtion of teachers represented in currica^am groups 
or meet Ings 

• proportfpn o*^ teachers represented In groups or meetings 
on ; ndi vidual ized Instruction 

• proportion of teachers represented In groups or meetings 
dealing with resource utilization 

• p.'bpprtlon of teachers represented In groups or meetings - 
dealing with personnel decisions 

5. Cross-Grade Continuity of Teachers' Paftlclpatlon In School Affairs 

• grade levels represented by teachers Involved In curriculum 
groups or meetings 

• grade levels represented by teachers involved In groups or 
meetings on Individualized instruction 

• grade levels represented by teachers Involved in groups or 
meetings dealing with resource utilization 

• grade levels represented by teachers involved in groups or 
meetings dealing with personnel decisions 

6. Breadth of Parent Participation in School Affairs 

• proportion of parents represented In curriculum groups or 
meetings 

• proportion of parents represented in groups or meetings 
dealing with Individualized Instruction 

• propprtldn of parents represented in groups or meetings 
dealing with resource Utillzatldri 

• proportion of parents . represented In groups or meetings 
dealing with personnel decisions 

7. Recent Chang e in Parents' Ro1es -i-n- School Affairs 

• amount of Increase or decrease In parents' personal 
commitment to school matters 

• amount of increase or decrease In parents' rnembership 
on school -related cbrrimlttees 
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• amount of increase or decrease In parent's participation 
in school decis idn-rriakihg arid policy format ibri 

• amount of increase ordecrease iri parents' interaction 
With the various people involved in school matters 

• amount of increase or decrease In parents' invoivemerit 
iri school plann ing 



Recent Ch a nge in Teache rs^' Roles in School Affairs 

• amount of increase or decrease in teachers' personal 
cdmmitmept to school matters 

• amount of increase or decrease in teachers' membership 
on school-related committees 

• amount of increase or decrease iri teachers' participatiori 
in school dec i s i dri-maki rig arid policy formation 

• amburit of increase or decrease in teachers' interaction 
with various people involved in school matters 

• amount of increase or decrease in teachers' involvement 
in school planning 



B0C'-S influence on Parents' Rdle Change 

• extent to which PDC is judged to influence change in 
parents ' personal commi tment to school matters 

• extent to which PDC !s judged to influence change in 
parents' membership on school-related cormiittees 



9 extent to which PDC is judged to influence change iri 
pa rents ' part ic i pat idri in schdd 1 dec i s idri-maki rig arid 
pdl icy fdrmat idri 

• extent to which PDC is judged to influence change in 
parents' interaction with the various people involved 
in school matters 



* extent to which PDC is judged to influence charige In 
parents' involvement iri schddl planning 




16; PDE's inflaence on Teachers' Role Change 

• extent to which PDC is judged to influence change in 
teachers * personal cbmrhi tment to schoo l matters 



extent to which PDC is judged to influence change In 
teachers* membership on school -re 1 a ted committees 



extent to which PDC is judged to influence change In 
teachers ' participation in school decision -ma king and 
pol icy formation 



extent to which PDC is judged to influence change In 
teachers* interactions with the various people involved 
i n school matters 



extent to which PDC is judged to Influence change in 
teachers* involvement in school planning 



1 1 . Causes of Role Change 

• administrator judgment about cause of change {!f any) 
in roles of parents, teachers and administrators 



Oata^ eol4-ect-ion^roced4jres for the Administrator Interview 



__The Admihistratpr Interview was one of three interviews PDC field 
staff (testers and observers) were trained tb_Use _dUr i ng the spring 1979 
PDC data collection. A training session for PDC field staff washeld in 
March 1979 at the High/Scope Conference Center. The first step In the 
training involved a careful review of sections of the PDC Interviewer's 
Manual that dealt with pre-, actual and post-interviewing activities and 
resporisibn i ties. Small groups of testers were then trained to use the 
Parent Interview and the Administrator I ntervi ew whi le the observers were 
trained to give the Teacher Interview. During the small-group tester 
training that dealt with the Administrator Interview, each item was d:ScUSSed, 
the list of the principals and Head Start directors to interview was 
distributed, and testers paired up to practice giving the interview. 

The testers were responsible for making sure that all the interviews 
with principals and directors were completed. !n some sites, because of 
the work load, it became necessary to Provide onsite training for the 
observers so that they could help the testers finish Interviewing the admin- 
istrators. In other sites, the testers had enough time to schedule and 
conduct the_ihterviews and did not need assistance from the observers. 
Also, in a few cases, High/Scope staff members who were dnsite for the 
annual PDC site visits conducted the Administrator Interview since they 
were scheduled to meet with that particular principal .to collect additional 
schoo i • i eve 1 I n f o rma 1 1 on . 
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The majority of the Interviews were collected near the end of the 
spring data collection (May-Jane) after the testing and clarsroom observation 
had been completed. The interviews took approximately one hoar to administer 
The interview forms were checked for completeness and obvious errors as 
they were received at High/Scope and then assigned a unique identification 
number. 

The Administrato * Interview was administered in IS PDC and 44 comparison 
schools and Head Start centers at 11 sites. Principals at all of the PBe 
schools except two at one of the sites were interviewed; for the comparison 
sampje, the target group of schools was every school in the local district 
^^.^'^[^^.^"^ or more comparison classrooms hsd been identified. A usable 
. comparison classroom was considered to be one in which there were two or 
more children from the PDC evaluation cohort's compari^son group. Principals 
at all but three of these schools were interviewed. Finally^ directors 
at one PDC and two ndh-PDC Head Start centers at three different sites 
were also interviewed. Tabled lists the numbers of schools and centers 
at each site at which the Administrator Interview was administered. 



Da-ta. -ArxB- 1^^ sJjS— Px oc e d u r e s 

The Administrator Interview offers a considerable analytic challenge. 
The completed instrument contains approx[mately 250 Possibje responses, 
which must be combined in order to answer the questions that are of interest 
to the evaluation. Because of the multidimensional nature of the Inter- 
view Items and the complexity of the constructs being assessed, the process 
of data analysis had to proceed' with caution. Prior to any analysis, for 
example, we had to tackle the very complex task of generating analytic 
variables. The general procedure used in generating these variables 
involved the creation of two or more levels of intermediate variables for 
each construct being measured, and then verifying their consistency and 
reliability before aggregating them Into final constructs. The specific 
procedures used and analytic variables generated are discussed next for 
each of the major research questions dealing with Institutional Impact. 

Research Questions, Hypotheses and Variables 

As we pointed out in the introduction to this vpjume, the Inst i tut Idnal i 
zation of developmental continuity mandates for the PDC programs require 
that school decision-making become more formalized and more accessible. 
From this requirement we derived several research questions and hypotheses 
about the nature of program impacts, which have their operationa]^ trans- 
iatidh in a number of generated variables that summarize the 'tems of the. 
Admin istratbr I nterview. Table 5 summarizes the research quest Ions , 
hypotheses and generated variables. 
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Table n 



Summary of PDC and Cbmparlsori Elementary Schools arid Head Start 
Centers at Which the Administrator Interview was Given In Spring 1979 





PDC 


COMPARISON 


No- of 

Centers 


Number of Schools 


No. of 


Ngmber of Schools 


Ava i 1 - 
able 




■ Centers 


Ava ! 1 - 
able 


I nter- 
V i ewed 


S i tes 


Inter- 
V i ewed 


I nter- 
_v i^wed 


1 nter- 
V I ewed 


Cal 1 fornia 




1 


1 




2 


2 


Colorado 


— 


2 


2 


1 


5 


5 


Connecticut 




3 


3 


-- 


7 


7 


Florida 


-- 


2 




— 


2 


2 


Geor§ ia 


1 


1 


1 


— 






! owa 




1 


1 


-- 


8 


7 


Mary 1 and 


— 


1 


1 


— 


2 


2 


Michigan 




1 


1 


1 


5 


5 


Texas 




1 


1 




2 


1 


Utah 




3 


3 


1 


6 


6 


Wash i ng ton 




1 


1 




5 


n 


TOTAtS 


1 


17 


15 


3 




2tl 
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Table 5 

Institutional impact of PD6: Research Qoestions, Hypotheses and 
Variables Generated From the Spring 1979 Administrator Irterv'ew (Alj 



RESEARCH (JUESTIGNS 



A. What effect has_PDC had oh 
the fcrirality of provisions 
for school decision making? 



B. What effect has PDE had on 
provisions for the parti- 
cipation of diverse 
groups in school affairs? 



PDC schools and centers will give 
greater influence to formal groaps; 

The riuiiibe: of formal groups. involved 
ia school decision-ffldking will 
Increase. 



GENERATED WRIABLES-- 



1. Influence of forma! and 
informal groops in 
school affairs. 

2. Influence of individuals 
in school affairs. 



Al ITEHS 
AGGREGATED 



3. Total number of formal 
groups mentioned as 
involved in decision- 
making, 

i Frequency of for;nal 
group meeting s. 



PDC schools and centers will have a 
broadef range of persons influericihg 
decision making. 

PDC schools and centers will have a 
broader range of persons directly 
participating in forriial groups. 



I 3. Range of roles of per- 
sons involved in 
decision-making. 

6. Extent of involvement 
cf persons from this 
school /center. 

7; Extent of involvement 
of persons from other 
schools/centers. 

8. Extent of involvement 
of persons from com- 
munity agencies; 



3,5,lii,i6,i5, 
27,36,38 

25,^0,51,62 



30,ifi.52,O 



9. Extent of involvement 
• of other persons 
(asaaliy district 
— officials); 



2,M,13,15,17, 
2^,26,28,35.37, 
39 

2.^.6,13,15.17, 
2^,26.28.35.37, 
39 

2,4,6,13,15,17, 
2^,26,28,35,37. 
39 

2,^,6,13,15,17, 
2'<,26,28,35,37, 
39 

2,ii,6,13,15,17, 
2^,26,28,35,37, 
39 



ERIC 
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. Table 5_- 
(continaed) 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 






Al- ITEHS 


HYPOTHESES ' 


- - -GmATED VARIABLES 




C. i/hat effect has PDC had on 
provi Sibils for teacher parti- 
cipatibh iii school affairs? 


Teachers will have greater infiaence 
on dec is ion-its king in PDC schools and 
centers. 


t A «• — — 1 ■ ■ ?■ i ♦ — 

10. Extent of teacher in- 
volvement in decision- 
making. 


2,^,5,13,15,!?, 
2'j,26.28,35,37, 
39 

9,20,31,^2 
^6,^18,50,52,5^ 


Teachers will have greater parti- 
cipation in formal groups involved 
In decision-inaking: 


11. Level of teacher par- 
ticipation in formal 
groups; 

12. Levels of change in 

and participation 
over the past three 
yea-rs^ 


u. wnai errect nas ruii nao on 
provisions for cross-grade 
continuity in school 
affairs? 




U< Hdit^c ui yiavjco QMu 

levels of teachers 
represented in formal 
groups-. 


10 21 32.^3 


M[ ruu scnoois ano cenieri, icacncis 
froiD many grades and levels will par- 
ticipate in formal groups involved 
in decisiiSn-iiiaking. 


E. What effect has PDC had on 
provisions _for the parti- 
cipation of. parents in 
school affairs? 


Parents wil' have greater infiaence 
On decision-making in PDC schools 
and centers. 


; }■ ■ ■■■5 

]k: Extent of parent 
involvement in 
decision-making. 


2,^1,5,13,15,17, 
2i|,26,28,35,37, 
39 

ll,22,33,i(^ 
^15,^17,^9,51, 53 


Parents will have greater partici- 
pation in fornai groups involved in 
decision-fiiaking. 


1?. Level of participa- 
tion In formal groaps. 

16. Levels of change in ' 
parent involvement 
and participation 
over the past three 
years. - 



Variable Geheratidh Procedures 

A variety of methods were used to generate operatioriai variables 
suited to testmg hypotheses related to the research questions. These 
methods are discussed briefly below for each operational variable. The 
results are summarized in Table 6. 

4T^£j-yence of formal and informal groups in schooL affair s . After a 
series of preliminary analyses, we determined that ratings of the influence 
of formal groups^ informal groups and individuals had highly similar factor 
structures across the four domains of school affairs explored in the 
Administrator Interview (classroom curricul urn, individual ized instruction, 
use of resources and personnel matters). For this reason^ responses for 
the four domains were aggregated and used in a _ factor analysis procedure 
that produced a rating scale for the level of influence of formal and 
informal groups for each schod] . At one end of this scale, formal groups 
have low influence arid irifdrma] groups have high influence; at the other 
erid^ irifdrmal groups have low influence and formal groups have high influence 
Adetailed explanation of the procedure used is available in Clement 
(1980). 

Influence of individuals in school affairs . The same factor-analytic 
procedure used for the definition of a rating scale for the irifluerice df 
groups led to a second rating scale for the influence dfiridividuals 
across the four domains of school affairs. At drie erid df this scale, 
individuals have low irifluerice iri schddl affairs at the rated school or 
center; at the dther erid^ they have high influence. 

Total number of formal groups mentioned . The variable corresponds to 
the total number of formal groups mentioned as influencing decision-making .. 
^Sr^^^.^^^.^P^^.^P"^^ ' 9^ school affairs. Variable values should rio^t be 
interpreted directly as the number of formal groups at each schddl ^ sirice- ■ 
a given formal group might be mentioried as mariy as four times (drice for 
each domain) if it was iri, dived iri dec i s iori-rriakirig iri all domains. 

Frequency df fdrmal grdup meet [rigs , For each domain, the maximum 
frecjuericy df fdrmal grdup meetings for the purpose of decision-making was 
identl f led . _ _The resulting numbers were averaged across all four domains 
of school affairs (curriculum. Individualized Instruction, use of resources 
and personnel matters), tow 1eve[s for this variable indicate few meetings; j 
high levels indicate relatively frequent meetings. 

Range of roles of persons involved In dec lsiori-makirig . -or each schddl , 
a value for this variable was dbtairied by summirig the riurribers of persdns_ 
by rdle meritloried as irivdlved for each grdlip irig form (as individuals, Infdrmal 
grdups arid fdrmal grdups) arid for each ddrriairi of school affairs. Results • 
were averaged across groupings and domains to generate a single number. 
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Sufiiiiiary Description" of Generated Variabies; Spring 1979 Administrator Interview 



Variable Description 


No; of Schools/ 
Centers With 
Valid Data 


Range of Values 


Hean 

(Standard Deviation) 


Interpretation of 
ViTliWe Values 


1. Influence of formal and 
informal groaps; 


60 ■ 


■1.57 to 3.03 


0.0 
(1.0) 


High values Indicate that for- 
mal groops have low influence 
and inrormai groups have high 
influence. 


2. Influence of indlvldaals. 


60 


-2 01 to 2 


n n 
(1.0) 


nign values indicate tnat 
individuals have low influence. 


3. Nuiiiber of formal grdtips 
listed. 


■ 6e 

■ 


0 0 to 12 0 

) 
t 


^ Ifi 
(2.55) 


High values indicate more 
formal groups' mentioned; 


k. Frequency of formal 
group meetings. ■ 


59 

■ 


I D to VO 


.(0.62) 


nign values indicate more rr$* 
quent meetings. 


5. Range of roles of persons 
involved. 


60 


0.58 to 5.67 


2.0i| 

f^q6] 


High values Indicate a broader 
range or roies involved. 


h Extent of invoiveiiient \ 
of persons froiti this 
school or center. 


, ^ 60 

■ \ 

\ 


- - 1 
=2.98 to 2.20 


,6;0 

(1:0) • 


High values indicate more fre- 
quent mentions of persons as 
involved. 


7. Extent of involvement of ■ 
persons from another i 
— scbo&l or center. ■ 


■\- 

. 60^^ 

\. 

\ ■ 


■0.86 to ^i.Oli 

1 


0.0 

(1.0) 




High'values indicate more fre- 
quent mentions of persons ^s 
involved 


8. Extent of involvement 
of persons from community 
agenc^. 


60 \ 

• 


0.0 to 8.0 j 0.78 

\ ■ 1 (1.66), 


High values indicate. more 
frequent mentions of persons 
as involved. 


9. Extent of Involvement 
of> other persons. 


60 


ol^to 9.0 

\ . 


2.17 

(2.08) , 


High values Indicate more 
frequent mentions of persons 
as involved; 
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Table 6 
(continued) 



Variable Descriptidri 


no. or ocnoois/ 
Ceriters_fflth 
Valicl Data 


Range of Values 


Mean 

(Standard Deviation)- 


interpretation of 
i/ajupbia Value-S 


lu. LALviii ui 1 nvv? 1 vchicn L Oi 

teachers froiii this school 
or center. 


A 

\ 


z.u to IZ.O 


1 AA 

7.90 
(2.^12) 


High values indicate more 
frequent mentions of persons 
as involved. 


II. Level or Lcacner pariici . 
1 pation ;n formal groups. 

1 


\ 

1); . 

»• 

\. 


1.0 to 5*0 


3.27 

(1.16) 


nil 1 . j ■ 1 • i 

High values indicate a high 
proportion of teachers 
participating;- _. ■ _ 


\Lt laLciiC \j\ CDdnyc in 

teacher involvement 
over time. 


1- 


)l ft 4.--. 1 A 

'^.0 to 2.0 


ft Or 

O.o5 
(0.70) 


High values indicate a large 
increase in teacher involve- 
ment. 


1a Panno r»f nraflae at 

1^* i\aiiyc Ui vjiducs or 

teachers represented 
- In formal groups; 


!?5 


1 ft ♦ii^ 1 ft 

i.u to 3.0 


(0.71) 


High values indicate a broad 
range of teacher grades. 


It. tALciii ui invoivenieni 
of parents from this 
! school or center. 


DO 


. .». 

Aft «.» 1 ft ft 

0.0 to 10.0 


3.25 
(2.62) 


High values indicate more 
frequent mentions of persons 
as involved. 


15. Level of parent parti- 
cipation in formal 
groups. 


59 


I G to ^1.0 


18^ 

(0.15) 


Hinh v/^sliiidc ihH iritis o hlrih 
ni^ii Valuer iiiuilqLc d iii^ii 

proportion of parents jjartici- 
ijatihg. 


16. Extent of change in 
parent involvement 
over time. 


51 


-1.20 to 2. GO 


0.7^ 

(0.85) 


High values indicate a large 
increase in parent involvement. 



E xtent of involvement o ^-pe-r^s^ns (teachers, parents or admihistratbrs) 
at a part icular -schdol/center » n that school ' s decisibn-rnaklng processes . 
Preliminary ana 1 yses (C 1 ernen t , 1 980) i nd i ca ted that roles of persons 
rhentfoned as involved in decision-making at a particular school had the 
same factor structure across the four domains of school affairs. Separate 
factors isolated parents and staff from the respondent's schocl or center 
from parents and staff from other schools or centers. Aggregate data from 
all four domains were used in a factor-analytic procedure to generate a 
rating scale. Schools rated high on this variable have persons from the 
respondent ' s school or center more frequently irivolyed in dec i s ion -maR i ng ; 
schools rated low have persons less frequently involved. 

Extent of involvement of persons from other schools or centers ; The 
same factor-analytic procedure described for the above operational variable 
produced a rating scale for ih\z variable as well; For each school, a 
high rating indicates that persons from another school or center are more 
frequently mentioned as involved in decisidn-maklng processes at the 
respondent's school or center; a low rating means that _such_persbns are 
less frequently mentioned as involved in the school's decision-making. 

Extent of involvement of persons from community agencies . This variable 
corresponds to the number of times that persons from community agencies are 
mentioned by respondents as involved in decisions across the three grouping 
forms (as individuals, informal groups or formal groups) for each of four 
domains of school affslrs. 

Extent of [hvolvement of other persons . Th i s var i abl e _ corresponds 
to the number of times that other persons are mentipnedas involved in 
decisions across t»Se three grouping forms (as individuals, informal groups 
or formal groups) for each of the four domains cf school affairs. These 
other persons are in most cases central district administrators; 

E xtent of . i nvol vement of teachers In de c ision-making fn school affairs . 
This variable corresponds to the number of times that teachers from a 
parti.cUlar school or center are mentioned by respondents as being Invpl ved 
i_n that school's decisibn-msking processes across the three grouping forms 
for each of four domains of school affairs. 

bevel of teacher participation in formal groups . For each of the four 
domains of school affairs, the maximum proportion of teachers from each 
school i nvol ved I n forma 1 groups participating in dec 5 s i orr- maki ng was 
identified; the resulting numbers were averaged across all four domains. 
Low values for this variable indicate low levels of teacher participation 
i n f o r ma 1 groups. 

Level of change In teacher Ihvblvernent arid participation bver th e 
past three years . This variable averages f?ve_ ratings of the admLn I st ratbr ' s 
perception of change over time in teacher invblvenent in school affairs. 
While high values correspond to a large pierceived increase in teacher 
involvement and participation in school affairs, low values correspond 
to a large perceived decrease In involvement; 
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Range of levels arid grades of teachers represented \x\ Jnrmgt groups ; 
For each domain of school affairs, the range of teachers involved was 
Identified as the number of grades or levels represented by teachers who 

' '^^°]^^^_ ' least one formal group. The resulting numbers were 

averaged across the four domains of school affairs. 

Extent cf parent InvOivement i n dec i s i on ~mak I ng in schbo 1 _af fa i rs , 
This variable cor responds _ to the number of times that parents from the 
school or center are merit loned by the administrator as being involved 
iri_decisions across the three groaping forms (individuals, formal groups, 
informal groups) for each of the four domains of school affairs. 

Levelxif parent p a rt ?ci pat ion — in formal groups . For each domain, 

P^°P°^^ parents from- each school involved in formal groups 
participating in decision-tnaking was identified arid the resultirig numbers 
were averaged across all four dpmairis of school affairs. Low values for 
this variable iridicate low levels of parent participation. 

Level of change in parent invoLvBmpnf aad_pari-ixlpat inn pvpr the -pasX- 
three years . This variable averages five ratings of the respondent * s 
perception of change in parent involvement over time at his/her school. 
^[9^ "^^y^^^ correspond to a large perceived Increase in parent involvement 
and participation; low values, to a large perceived decrease in involvement. 



Aria lytic Procedu res 

Analyses were performed on the 16 generated variables as well as 
the Individual items in the Administrator Interview. 

Generated varlabl es . Analysis-of-variance and contingency-table 
approaches were used to contrast PDC and comparison schools and centers 
on these variables. Firidings from these analyses are examined in later 
sections of this volume. 

items in Adml ri i st ratbr Iritervfew . Each item of the spring 1979 
Administrator Interview was arialyzed to contrast response levels of the 
PDC and comparison school /center administrators. The methods^ Involved 
contingency tables and tests of significance rncluded Flsher^s exact test 
' 'a'nd x^y 35 appropriate; A summary of the overall results and their break- 
down by PDe and comparison groups appear as Tables 1 through 11 in 
Appendix 6. 
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THE CHANGING CONTEXT OF PDC 

In the Phase I Implemeritat Ion Study It was found that the nature and 
strength of PDC implementation at each site were Influenced by a number of 
factors--characterl St I cs of the setting, planning and Initiation strategies, 
and implementation strategies being the most important (bove, Granville & 
Smith, 1978)^ These factors can be grouped ander two broad areas of 
influence: (t) those extern aJ- to the PDC program, found in the social and 
educational setting of the comrtiUn ity^ ; and (2) those l4iternaT^ to the program, 
found in the strategy choices and decisions made by program participants. 

The focus. in Phase I of the eval uat ion_ was oh howthe internal factors 
influenced implementation, although external contextual factors were also 
considered. ■ during the first phase of the evaruatibn it became 
increas ing ly clear that the social and educat I onal contexts 
PDC program was evolving had significant impacts on the implementation of 
the program. Differences fn the socfo-demographic, economic, and Instltu- 
t idnal ehvi rdnrnerits surrdunding the prdgram cdntributed to distinct patterns 
of implemehtat idn at each site. Alsd^ a prdcess df "mutual adaptation" was 
occurring, as the program and itscbntext mod I f ied_ each other. PDC increas- 
ingly appeared to be a highly variable, not a monolithic, phenomenon. 

Thus, a decision was made in the first year of Phase II of the evalu- 
ation to examine more closely factors external to the PDC prdgram, that is, 
those found in the PDC sites * educational and social settings. Specif [cally, 
we decided to focus on how the educational setting influences the nature and 
strength df PDC ImjDlementatidn at. each site, since PDC programs interact most 
d i rect ly _wi th a community's educational system, and td analyze the social 
setting for the way in which it Influences the educatldrial. 

The findings in this chapter represent very complex phenomena. The PDC 
program has engaged the full-time efforts of dozens of program peopje at each 
site over a long period of time. We base our findings on our cumulative know- 
ledge of site operations across time and on a week-long visit to each site 
in spring 1979 during which a High/Scope staff member talked with district, 
grantee and program staff as Well as principals in PDC and comparison schools, 
sdrrie teachers and sdme parents. (See Appendix A fdr description of site visit 
Interviews.) Jt is not bur intent in this chapter to compare the varldus 
PDC programs. Rather^ in the sections that follow, we describe the variety 
we have found tb be inhe'-ent in a demonstration, implemented in widely dis- 
parate social and educational settings. First, we describe the soclo-dembgraph Ic 
and educational settings surrounding PDC. Then we discuss how specific elements 
within those settings affect PDC. 



^These wMl be identified thrbughbut this chapter as "cbntextual" factors. 
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The Soc ib-Demograph ? c and Educational Settings Surrounding PDC 



The corrvnun i t les throughodt. the country in which PDG is being implemented 
vary significantly along a number of dimensions. Populations range from 
1^,000 to half a million. Employment opportunities Include migrant farm 
work, universities, targe cdrporatTdns , and auto industry assembly lines. 
Ethnic composition in PDC cdrrirriuni ties includes largely Hispanic populations^ 
largely black popul at ions ^ J ndb-Chi nese refugees , evenly distributed 
populations , and largely white communities. A few PDC.cbmmuni ties are 
financially healthy; many are going through a period of budgetary constriction 
Also, the PDC program is being implemented in distinct regions of the country, 
each with a unique history of social relations, politics, values, ways of 
absorbing change; These regions include the- rural south, the Mexican-American 
border, the center of Mormon life and culture in the United States, a "typical' 
mldwestern city, and a northeastern suburb. Table 7 provides a brief 
descfiptidn of the central sdcib-derribgraphic characteristics of each PDC 
si te. 

Socio-demographic trends among the PDC sites reflect many bf the 
national trends affecting life throughout the United States. In a 
number of sites, fiscal retrenchment by local government has led to a 
greater accountability and reductions in social services. Jhere has Been a 
leveling off and in some sites a decline in the school-age population; 
Middle-class but-migrit ion , as a result of an alleged deterioration in the 
quality of many public school programs, has been a significant phenomenon 
in a few PDC sites. One site^ on the other hand, has been a recipient of 
this migration. Relatedtb the "but-mlgrat ion" phenomenbn, afew PDC 
communities have an erbding tax base. The effects bf tfie oatlbrial shift in 
industry and population to the sunbelt have been felt by at least one PDC 
cbmmun i ty . 

As with soclb-demographi cs , the educational districts within which 
PDC programs have been jrhplerriented vary significantly along a number of 
dimensions. There are large^ urban school systems with significant 
numbers of elementary schools spread out bver agreat distance, and there 
are sites with only one or two elementary schbbls. Sbrrie sites have a long 
history of taking in and accommodating federal initiatives; a few do not. 
Some sites are extremely central i zed administratively; in others the sqhbbl 
principal is largely autonomous. In a few sites, the teachers ' union is a 
significant factor in local educational pol 5 cy , i h others a negligible factbr. 
The relationship between the local Head Start program and the school system 
alsbvarlesslgnif icantly across sites: from sites where a profound philo- 
sophical gulf exists, between the two, to those where Head Start is viewed 
as part of the school's program. 

As with broader social trends, PDC communities have experienced many of 
the educational trends predominant throughout _the natlbn. These include . 
declining enrollments in a few of the sites; fiscal probl-ems for the school 
system in almost all sites due to inflation, eroding tax bases, voter 
conservatism, and other factors; the positive and negative effects of ^ 
busing; the effects of teacher activism in a few sites; a back-to-basics 
thrust, externally irripbsed or internally generated; declining parent 



Table 7 
Socio-Deinograph ?c Settings 



Cal if drill a : ,000 res i dents ; mostly working class with sortie In-mi g rat ion 
from major cities of more affluent population; large MexLcan-Arner ican 
population^ mostly second and third generation riativesof the town; 
in heart of major agricultural region, San Joaquin Val ley; rising 
cost-of-living; PD6 school located in Mexican-American neighborhood; 
relatively stable community. 



Co lor add : 120,000 residents; mostly wdrkihg class, with some university- 
related pdpulatipri; large Mexicari-Americahmindrity; maydr Is Mexican- 
American; that miribrlty now integrated politically arid soci'ally iritd 
life of the community. 



ConnectJcat : 84,000 residents; suburban; extremely heterogeneous popu- 
lation ethnically, socfo-economical ly , socially; located in one of 
wealthiest courities in the natidn, in terms df social services, going 
thrdUgh peridd df retrerichmeht ; a general turning away from communal 
commitment arid concern, toward defe;ise_of farhi ly situatipri arid 
immediate rieighborhood; in-migratibri of miridrities — mdst ly _ bl acks 
and Hispanics--out-migratibn bf wea 1 th ier _pbpu 1 at ibri , lead i rig to 
erosion of tax-base; decline in quality of life perceived by many. 



Fldrida : 17,000 residents; two small, rural towns.; largest agricultural 
prddUctidri cdurity in U.S.; population of area is largely migrant , 
mostly black, sdme Hispariic; pddr living conditions, general rural 
pbverty . 

georgi a: 14,000 residents; semi-rural; significant population growth in 
fast few years, as much as 30%; significant industrialization bf 
area has led to increasing tax-base, demand for sbcial services, an 
"dpening up" df the community. 



Iowa: 200,000 residents; urbari; many df the prdblems df large, mostly urban 
communities, but on_smaller scale; dUt-migrat idri df higher income 
families; erosion of tax-base; desegregatibri iri schddls arid hdusing 
an ongoing prbcess; inflation hurting local economy; retrerichmerit peridd 
for social services. 
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Table 7 
(cont inued) 

Mary land : 18,500 residents; suburban; ethnically arid economrca I ly d Iverse 
commuri! ty; slfhif leant iri-rriJgrat ion of . upper- ihconie families from 
Washington, D.C. area; some but-migrat ibri of poor families frbm Ibw^ 
income housing areas; aburidaht sbcial services. 




85,000 residents; urban; marked demographic change in last few 



years; deterioration of ddwhtdwh area; decline in property values; 
significant middle and upper class dut-migrat ion ; growing minority 
pdpulatidn, from 32^ to 52% in three years; declining tax-base; 
cbmmunity. extremely dependent bn auto Industry; recent downturn in 
that industry has had harsh impact on city's pbpulation. 

Texas.: 26,000 residents; small town; large Mexican-American population, 
many first generation; community permeated by Hispanic language and 
culture — It is a border community. 



Utah : 550,000 residents; urban; life bf this site dominated by Mormon 
church — leads tb culturally uniform setting — not a Ibt of heter- 
ogeneity; Mormon philosophy of minimal government Interference 
penneates all social programs — they^ll take care 9?_their own 
problems; deep Mormon/non-Mormon distinctions in population. 

Washington : 1 56 ,000 res i dents ; urban ; dn western cdast of Washington 
state; center of commerce fbr.the area^ has a deep-water harbdr; 
area has three major defense instil latibhs; a Idt of wood and paper 
products Industry, some metal and chemical plants ; seasonal agricul- 
tural Industry; small minbrlty population but expected influx of 
Vietnamese and eambodian refugeef; generally stable cbmmunity. 
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ihvplyemeht due to mare parents working and loss of cbmmi tment to a 
'*ricighbbrhobd'* school that no longer serves one^s family; and a general 
sense, in at least some PD£ comman It les , that the quality of pdBlic ec'dca- 
tion is declining. Table 8 provides a by-site breakdown of significant 
educational trends and Issues at «»ach site; 

The distinct $oc lo-demographf cs and the educational settings In which PD6 
is being impjernented provide a basis for analysis of how specific educational 
elements withiri those settings Iriflueri'ie PDC. The data presented above 
suggests that (l) the sett Ings.themselves are extremely distlhctiye; and (2) 
certaih^Qat ibnal trends are affecting many of the settings in similar ways. 
The PDC daironstrat ion represents an additional element that Interacts both 
with the distinctive settings and with trends common to many settings. That 
interaction can be described along four dimensions: (1) the corranunity context; 
(2) the institutional environment of the local educational system; (3) admin- 
istrative norms and practices within the school system; and ik) curricular 
philosophy arid practices. We wi 1 1 show below riot only how PDC is influenced 
by these* various contextual pheridmeria, but also how each of these phenomena 
is important to the Implementation of innovative educatlorial programs. 



T-he-Comniuni-t^ Context 



This aspect of the educational _ settlrig was fdisrid Iri the sprlrig 1979 
site visits to be perhaps the most Irnpbrtarit contextual Irifluerice on the 
PbC program. In all of its manifestatlons-^-the culture and values of the 
community, social and economic conditions, the ways In which community 
resources are distributed and shared — the community context has had a 
profound influence on the PDC prograrn. 

The Culture arid Values of the CdmrriUriity 

The influence of predbminarit_mbres arid values on Ipca] educational 
policy and practice, and thus on PDC, cari be seen clearly iri at least, 
a few sites, although it Is f^lt In all sites. The clearest example is 
in the tJtah site, where the Mormon church has a significant influence on 
all aspects of community life. Including the school system. The church 
believes strongly that "charity begins at home'* and should be sponsored 
by the church. Receiving flnancjal assistance from the government (e.g; r 
welfare) is frowned upon by the Mormon church. Because of these views, 
sbrne of the sucial _servrces cdmporierits of the PDC program have not been 
well received byPDC particlparits Iri Utah, The schools are riot viewed as 
the most appropriate brgarilzatlori for deliveririg these services. The 
division in Utah between Mbrmbns and non-Hbrmons is mirrored iri the 
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Table 8 



£ducattor^a^ SettiTigs : Key Trends 

Cal I forri la : .fiscally healthy, but financial retrenchment coming In future 
due to Proposition 13; teacher activism on the rise, teacher morale 
not high, salaries not keeping dp with inflation; population of school 
children changing as urban emigre families arrive, less small-town 
atmosphere, school system is becoming more impersonal; bilingual 
program In elementary schools. 

Coldradd : teri-year history of .involvement in federally sponsored educa- 
tional P rpgrams ; has _ 1 ed tb experimentat i on _ and I nnovat I on .throughout 
the schbdi system; bilingual program significant; period of fiscal 
retrenchment in school system; many schools overcrowded and teacher- 
pupil ratio high — nc declining enrollment problem; new management 
system recently initiated. Involving much planning, goal specification, 
and individualization of instruction; increasing burden on teachers 
due to above, but also more freeddm to use variety of materials. 

Connecticut : declining school erirollmerit a problem; decis ions made to 

close two elementary schools; use of busing to further re-distribute 
elementary school population to under-utilized schools; during last 
year, massive Internal review of all components of school system due 
tc Feelings that student achievement and services declining; behind 
rev^iew is fiscal retrenchment question 9f_what' prograras\tQ cut; 
declining parent involvement, due to busing and to parents working; 
Ipss of neighborhood school concept; among elementary schools, 
clear division between humanistic, multicultural orientation and 
back-td-bas I cs movement. 

Florida : unique needs of migrant families creating UniqUe demands oh 

school system; high student/teacher ratios; because of long working 
hours, it's difficult for parents to become involved in school life; 
generally low achievement by students^ high teacher turnover rates, 
poor physical facilities. 

Gedrgia : ^'tradi t idnal" school system until recently; strong sense of 

cditlmunity; public kindergarten instituted in elementary schools for 
first time 1977-78; large percentage of children with special 
needs; _ f I seal retrenchment becdmlrig ah issue; district needs more 
federal money. 

towa : declining enrollment fn context of fiscal _retrenchment_and in- 
flation an Issue—school district strapped financially; federal 
programs used in district to explore different instructional programs; 
desegregation of schools an ongoing process. 
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Table 8 
(cdntlhued) 



Ha rylarid : have an elementary program with eachschoo] prdvidrrig special 
or unique program (i.e., one school has bilingual program, another 
highly structured curriculum, etc.): each school can draw students 
from whole area, parents^have free choice of schools — done originally, 
in part, to correct racial imbalance; county is' very large, sub- 
divided Into five areas; Head Start within school system — a lot of 
financia 1 Support for Head Start by school system — allowing many 
children into Head Start whb would nbrrhally not be eligible^ 
challenges to system include meeting needs of a diverse student 
population, also a mobile and changing one. 

Ml chigan : recent large-scale administrative reorganization; desegregation 
and busing significant influence on school ^ystem^ many families 
losing sense of neighborhood school; district standardized test 
scores among state's lowest , drop-out rates among highest; school 
system financially strapped — diminishing tax-base, fai liire of recent 
mlllage votes; yet sense among local of ffcials that they are 
beginning to turn things around, revitalize the cbmmuriity. 

Texa5 : consolidation of two school dl st ri cts--one which has primarily 
Mexican-American chi Id ren^ the other Anglo--consolidat ion paved 
way for sweeping edacational change; all federal fands pooled In 
district to insure aJ-U children receive needed services^ bat 
avoids tuff-def ending bureaucratic wrangling — all programs mutually 
supportive rather than cdmpet i t ive; st i 1 1 some physical space problems 
in district; large Mexican -American population leads to special 
chal lenges--to make these children competent English speakers and 
readers. 

Utah : very centralized system; strong emphasis on basic skills in 
education; Mormon values infuse all aspects of school life; 
declining enrol Iment ah issue wi th school populat ion dec] [nlng from 
50,000 to 25,000; district loses 800 students a year, and has closed 
27 of 64 schools; populat idh of teachers getting older, as seniority 
becomes afactor In keeping a position; strong emphasis on parent 
volunteerism In school programs^ in way of service to church and 
community. 

Washington : a lot of local (school -level) autonomy for elementary 

schools, especially to develop own instructional program; 10 of kl 

elementary schools have both preschool and elementary programs j 

a change In fiscal managemeht and allocation — state imposed— has 
restricted use of state funds to ^asj-cs-; back-to-basics strong 
movement in Wash ingtoh ; prolonged teacher-strike in fall 1978 and 
a changing funding situation havehad a sighif leant influence on the 
system; encouragement for parent Involvement in district deci s ion- 
makihg; district has active history of seeking and securing federal 
funds for education. 




relationship between the local Head ^Nart program and the pubMc schools. 
The Head Start program has almost rio Mormon staff, while the elementary 
schools are largely staffed by Mormons,. Il.has been necessary for staff 
from both programs, to work hard to I^ridge the gap in values and but look 
that existed when PDC began. 

The Influence of culture and values of the community also is ciear 
at other sltes^ In eallforria, Colorado, Connecticut and Texas, for 
example, significant Hispanic populations have created unique demands 
on the school systems to respond to Hispanic language and culture. 
Various participants have expressed the view that Hispanic language and 
culture should have a place in the school program. 

In Florida,' the preserve of a s'jnif leant migrant population has led 
to a unique social se^t:ing and unique and difficult demands on both the 
local school system and the communit*-' in general. The hours worked by 
parents, the demand for child labor, the sense, occasionally, that migrants 
are not "permanent" local citizens, but raiher will eventually move on, 
have all led to stresses within the public sc^iddls. While in the past 
local cbrnmUn'ty institutions often haye not act ively supported the social 
and educational heeds of migrant families, these needs are beginning to 
be recognized and addressed. Nevertheless, all Lhe. stresses on the school 
system due; to the unique needs of the nicyant families have also been felt 
within the PDG program. PDC staff a^e wrestling with questions such as: 
How can parents who work twelve hours a day in the fields be encouraged 
to Be involved In the school program? How can teachers be encouraged to 
live and work in a largely rural, poverty-stricken area? How can home- 
school cdhtinuity be fostered when the physical, and social living condi- 
tions of many families are extremely stressful? 

Social and Economic Conditions 



Social and economic conditions have affected the educational system in 
a number of PDC sites. In the Connecticut and Michigan sites, for example, 
growing minority populations and an out-migration of middle-class families 
have led to re-evaluations of the goals and services emphasized by the 
public school systems. In Connecticut, there is a growing feeling within 
the school system that educational strategies are needed locaj^ly that can 
more efficiently cope with_an ext remely _d I verse popu 1 at ion . This reassess- 
ment has had a positive influence. on PDC. PDC is viewed by Idea] adminis- 
trators as a potential model for serving a heterogeneous population and 
more effectively meeting the social and educational needs of minority 
children. In the Michigan site, the recent downturn in the auto industry, 
on which the local economy is largely dependent , has put added pressure on 
a school system already financially troubled. Consequently, ^he PDC coord ina 
tdr and her staff have had td work extremely hard to generate support and 
enthusiasm for the PDC program from pre-dccupied public dfficials and a 
t rbubl ed cbmmuh i ty . 



Another sbc i al . cbnd I t ion which.a number bf PDC sites have had to.face 
is gradually declining schbbl enrbllment. Mbst notably in the" Utah, Cbrinec"- 
ticut; Michigan and Ibwa sites, this condltibn has Influenced the schbol 
systems* programs, including PDE, in a number of ways. In Connecticut, for 
example, one PDC school may be closed in the near future, while a second is 
faced with a possible large influx of students. In all four sites there is 
pressure to lay off some educational staff. This pressure has affectied 
the career decisions of at 1 east some PDC teachers : some staff have been 
reluctant to leave a school setting theydbn't feel comfbrtable in: others 
have moved to bther school systems, seeking greater security. 

Fiscal retrenchment has become a dominant feature in communities through^ 
out the country," and has affected social and edacationa] -services in many 
PDC communities as well. Its effects on local educational systems at the 
PDC sites is varied, nonetheless. Maryland, California (in spite of 
Prbpbsitidn 13), arid Texas, from site visit evidence, have not been affected 
much by this trend. Iri Connecticut, Michigan , Iowa , arid Florida, however, 
fiscal retrenchment has curtailed the availability of supplementary programs 
within the local school systems, has led to the possibility bf teacher 
layoffs, and in some schools has caused higher student/teacher ratios. 

The effects of economic conditions on the PDC sites, therefore, ^ave 
been dual._ Iri brie respect, the federal funds and personnel made available 
thrbugh PDC have eriabled mariy schools to obtain supplementary services and 
programs that wbuld not otherwise be feasible in times of budgetary 
constriction- On the other hand , _ i t _ wi 1 1 be difficult for some schbbl systems 
to support even clearly successful elements bf the PDC program after federal 
funding ends. In Michigan and Connecticut, for example, central administra- 
tion staff have expressed strong support for PDC, but have been dbubtful 
about the financial ability of the school system to "pick-up" the program 
after federal funding is terminated. 



The Irist i tut iorial Erivi rbrimerit 



The deg;*ee of institutional Integratlbn of the PDC program seems to 
depend on the institutional environment which surrounds it: namely, the 
sites' historical experiences with and integration of '""O^atlons^ particu- 
larly federal programs, in their school settings; past and present patterns 

in Head Start-elemeritary schbbl relations; and the aval labi 1 i ty of and 

access to cbrnrnuriity resburces. The extremes of such integration are probably 
Texas, where PDC has taken oyerthe whbleschob] iri which it is located, 
including grades four through six, and California, where PDC is seen as 
somewhat external to the schbol program. A number of issues af f ect 1 i ke 1 i - 
hood of insti fntional integration. One is the question of support fbr the 
program, within and outside the P€lC schbol (to be discussed in a later 
section). A second is administrative focus of cbntrbl of the PDC program: 
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Is the PDC program centered outside the school? Are PDC staff viewed 
as part^ of the school staff? Are their offices in the school or nearby? 
Do the principal and PDC coordinator get along If they are not the same 
person?^ th»rd issue Is carrTcalar match between PDC and the school 
or d I St r IcK cur r I cu 1 urn. 



In distrrscts_whi>re PDC is_seeri as a total school model, as ah insti- 
tutidhal model \PDC'5 integration Into Its school setting is usually 
comprehensive. Yvhis Is the case In Texas and Maryland, where PDC Is 
one "choice In a cluster or magnet school program and to a lesser extent 
in Connecticut and \tash I ngton . PDC as a program Has also had a pervasive 
Influence at s namber^of other sites, but has' not quite become s stable 
part of the Institution's. For example, in Michigan, Georgia, one of the 
two PDC schools In Florida, and in Colorado PDC is well integrated Into the 
school program arid has ev^ri i nf 1 uenced tha t program significantly, but It 
Is still a ''prdgram'' wi th ir\ that school. In these sites the array of 
servlcesand activities that^PDC hasbrought Into the school or _ school s 
has significantly altered the\^chobl i ng experience for many families. 

\ 



Hi s toric a l E xperience with innovatiVns, Partic u larly F ^ ^r a l B-rog rams 
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This aspect of the institutional Environment proved to be indicative 
of a "predisposition" toward PDC, and the likelihood that the program would 
be accepted and supported within the dis^ict's school .system. A number of 
the. PDC_ s i tes have had or have at_present 'a.number of federal_prpgrams In 
their elementary schbo]s--Fol low Through, Th^le I, Title VI t Bilingual, 
and Head Start among them. At these sites, then, administrators, teachers, 
parents, and the children themselves have certain positive or negative 
experiences which they bring to any new f edera 1 Nef f ort , such as PDC. 
Some of the districts seem to "know how" to use federal programs to support 
and reinforce local activities; others are less successful In this regard. 
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Staff at the PDC school in Washlhgtbh, for exami^-Je, have brought their 
historical experience with Follow Through to bear on tne PDC program. in 
Texas, a history of seeking out federal programs that fKt Into a broad 
strategy of Integrating federal funds and seeking to mostvef feet Ively 
use those funds to meet local needs has made PDC's accepta>K:e total. In 
the California site, on the other hand, a dl f f icul t hlstory^^jth respect 
to bilingual programs coupled with PDC' s identification as a "bi Ungual 
demonstration within the national PDC effort, have made PDC's Acceptance 
much more d i f f icul t . In Georgia, lack of local history with fedv^ral 
programs has cdntributed to a Idhger " Incubatldn period" for PDC than at 
someother sites, but the program has finally matured, according tb local 
part I cipants. \ 

\. 

in general, federal programs have played an Important role In the\ . 
various PDC settings In times of fiscal constriction. They have prov!de;d 
mechanisms to bring about changp In schools v;hen local consensus argued v 
for change and have helped districts meet the needs of low-Income students^^ 



It appears that cbriimUnities such as Texas^ Washington\^ Maryland , _Cb1bradb 
and Connecticut have been particularly effective In Integrating federal 
programs _ into their schools. Those sites with bi 1 ingaa^ programs have had 
more difficulty along these lines, with the exception of "the bilingual 
Pp6 school at the Connecticut site where an atmosphere of Wllnguatism 
and mult Icul tural Ism permeates the school. 



Past and Present Patterns In Head Start-Elementary School Relations 

Another Impbrtantaspect of the institutional environment Is Head 
Start-elementary schbbl relations. These relations varied widely 
across sites at the §sglnn]ng of the PDC program. |n sites such as 
Michigan, Texas, Washington and Maryland, Head Start was already housed 
in the elementary schools. Monetheless, at each site, true integration and 
codrdlriatlori of programs was not necessarl ly present. For example, in 
Michigan arid Maryland there was limited p.re-PDC cboperatldn and codrdlnatlbn 
between Head Stirt and the elementary schools; in Washington and Texas 
there was significant cooperation. In Georgia, Ibwa, Connecticut, Cbloradb, 
Calffbrnia and Utah there were formal administrative links between Head 
Start and public schools but actual administrative and programmatic coordi- 
nation varied significantly from site to site; for most sites there was 
not a great deal of coordination. in Florida there were separate adminis- 
trative systems for each program and only minimal ,coord inat ion between 
programs at the beginning of PDC (197^-75). 

These past relations have Inf 1 uenced _ the "linking Up" bf Head Start 
and the elementary school (s) In thbse sites where HeadStart was already 
hbused In the elementary schbbl prior to PDC (e.g., Michigan, Texas, 
Washington and Maryland), program coordination has been less of a problem. 
Reports from Michigan and Maryland, for example, indicate that the two 
programs (Head Start-elementary) now work closely under the, "PDC umbrella." 
Specifically, in Maryland a Head Start classroom has been built as part of 
a new building for the PDC school and financed with county funds. in 
Texas and Washington ^ the PDC program appears to have reinforced already 
good working relations between Head Start and elementary school staff, makirig 
these relatibnships more cbnsistent across a number bf programmatic areas 
inside and outside the classroom. 

In Colorado, Georgia and Iowa, previous administrative 1 inks between 
Head Start and public schools proved benef I cia 1 . in Colorado , program 
coordination is good and there is a strong desire among staff from both 
programs to work together in a number of areas. Head Start, for example, 
has picked up a nurhber of services offered by the district. Georgia and 
Iowa have experienced similar cbrnmunicative and cooperative efforts. 

In Connecticut , California, Florida and Utah past relatibns have 
interfered to varying degrees with prbgram coordination. In Connecticut, 
the Head Start program is geographically isolated from the PDC schools and 
the PDC central office. This isolation has made daily communication and 
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sharing a very difficult process; informal commanlcat ion channels have never 
developed.. Changes in both Head Start and PDC leadership have disrupted the 
communication links the two previous administrators were trying to build; 

Geographical isolation appears also to have affected program cdbrdina- 
tion in Florida, where^the Read Start center, the PDC pfficeand the schools 
are far apart. There does appear to be at least a minimal linkage between 
Head Start and the two PDC schools, but day-to-day linkages have not really 
been establ i.shed. Nonetheless, Head Start has provided the schools with 
links tbcgmmuhity resources and Head Start staff have been involved In 
some training activities. Also, the PDC school principals have been 
supportive of the goals of Head Start. 

In California, the county's Head Start director, a respected local 
figure, origi.ially got PDC started at that site. Thus, early conditions 
appeared favorable for cooperative relations between Head Start aiid 
elementary school programs. But the programs have not been able to counter^ 
act the physical distance that still separates them (e.g., the Read Start 
center is a mile from the PDC schools). 

As noted in an earlier section of this chaptar, a gap has historically 
existed in Utah between the public school _ system and Head Start. This 
gap is due to religious, cultural and phi losophical _ factors , and PDC staff 
have had to work hard to bridge it. Read Start is also geographical ly 
Isolated from the public schools, as In Connecticut and Florida, and this 
has made communication and cooperation on a day-to-day . bas i s more difficult. 



Availability of and Access -to Co mmunity Reso u rceg - 

With respect to this aspect of the Inst i tut rdnal envi ronment , aval la- 
bility of and access to community and school district resources was seen 
as an especially beneficial Influence on_PDC_ implementation in a number 
of PDC sites most notably Connecticut, Florida, lowa^ Michigan and Utah. 
It appears that working with Head Start helped many of the PDC schools 
gain access to corrimunity resources. Head Start has always been successful 
iri this area, public schools less so. This is an obscure area, not seen 
jn.many sites as crucial to PDC's success or as a central element of the 
PDC program. 



Administrative Norms and Practices 



The administrative structure and style of the education system in 
various PDC cbmmunities has influenced PDC impl ementat Ion . In Texas, 
for example, a policy of pooling all federal funds and programs has 
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cbntributed to PDC's easy iritegratibn into the local school system, the 
district has developed a districtwide edacatibnal approach that is consistent 

' '^^^_^9^_^°^^_^^^^^^^ programs, and officials apply only for 
those programs which fit comfortably Into their system. PDC is the only 
federal program targeted for one school,, but this school also receives monies 
front other federal programs. PDC itself is viewed as a potential model to 
be extended to other elementary schools which is quite feasible in asmall 
district like the Texas site. A high degree of administrative cbbrdinatibn 
and cooperatibn in this site has brought PDC into the system very rapidly. 

Patterns bf decision-making, communication and mutual support among 
district administrators appear to have been picked up and internalized by 
Pbe at most of its sites. Administrative support, particularly coming from 
the PDC school principal, has been crucial to the program's success in its 
schools. Administratdrs are a significant force in contributing tb the 
3bove-di scussed irist i tijt idhal environment, their attitudes and actions, 
create an atmosphere either very conducive, or sometimes nbt so cbnducive, 
to Innovative programs. 

Beg rgp nf Eentral i?afion nf Bgr ? g ? on-Mgk ? ng 



Since PDC is being implemented in drily drie, dr a few, elementary 
schddls in most of the sites, the degree of autpridmy df schddl-level staff 
in varibus decisibn-makirig areas (i .e. , curriculum, persbnnel^ budgeting) 
is crucial tb the program's. Implementatibn. Curriculum declsibn"making 
by administrators is centralized in many PDC cbmmunities and this has 
contributed to difficulty in getting a distinctive PDC curriculum imple- 
mented. Nonetheless, at a number of sites the PDC coordinator or princi- 
pal has developed a school-level curriculum that fits closely enough v^ith 
district requirements to be allowed to exist within those requirements. 
In Washington, fdr example, each df the U2 elemeritary schddls in the PDC 
comrhuriity is free — -withiri broad guide 1 iries-- tb deveibP ari irist ruct idrial 
program_best suited to I ts_part icular pdpulatlori. This high degree df 
school^level autonomy has led tb a Ibt of freedom fbrthePDC school to 
take In and implement the PDC prbgram. The PDC school principal and staff 
in Washington are themselves free to plan for and seek additional funding 
support for a nst i tat lona 1 izat ion of the program and are encouraged and 
supported in their efforts by district officials. 

Extremely, cent ral ized administrative decisions-making does not necessarily 
make It more difficult fdr PDC to establish itself as a unique arid distinctive 
program. _Texas is an example of a community where strorig ceritral support, 
within a framework of centrajized decis^ion^making, clearly helped PDC. But 
In Utah, on the other hand, PDC's ability to develop a uriique schddl-level 
program has been Inhibited, at least in the past, due to the extremely 
centralized nature of decision-making In that district. 

The degree of authority of the PDC coordinator appears to vary signifl- 
caritly frdrri site td site, at least in part due to the allocation of decjslon- 
makirig authority iri the district. In a number of sites, the PDC coordinator 
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appears to have rnore responsibility than authority; bat this has inhibited/ 
his/her success only when the PDC school principal is not supportive of tlfe 
prbgrarh- W'lere the PDC coordinator ;s also the principal of the PDC school, 
as in Maryland and Texas, this has clearly enhanced authority. To sdriie 
extent, the personal stature of the PDC coord i riatbr can bffsist lack of for- 
mal authority In accomplishing PDC goals. The Michigan site offers an 
especially good example of this phenomenon. As a rule. In, settings where 
educational dec! s ibn-mak i ng is extremely centralized, the PDC coordinator 
haL> been inhibit ed in shaping a truly distinctive school - 1 eve 1 p rbg ram. 

Nature of Administrative Support for Federally Fumj ed Program s- 

Implementat ion of _ PDC_ has not only been influenced by th i s phendrrienon , 
but also Illustrates clearly why act'wi adm in i st rat ive support is necessary. 
Support for federal programs among administrators was found to be generally 
greater In those commun i 1 1 es with d I ve rse popu 1 at i ons and a heterogene I ty 
of needs. Most PDC szommunities fit this category, thus the administrative 
environment for PDC was at least initially favorable in this regard^ Most 
adrhl h i s t rators appear to welcome the funds federal programs bring In, 
especially In tines of fiscal retrenchment, and ^he often greater ability 
of such programs to meet the needs of minority students- 

Administrat ive support for PDC Has been influenced b/ a number of 
factors: its original and continuing "presentation of self to the community; 
the personal style of the PDC coordinator; the role of the principal In the 
PDC school; the source of authority and employment history of PDC staff;, 
the loca^ need that PDC is seen as meeting; the size of. the school district; 
and the administrator's history with other federal programs: Each PDC site 
provides a unique example of how these pieces fit together. 

For example, support for PDC among_ pr i nc i pa 1 s in Connecticut has been 
very strong and active, partly because PDC appears rb_have enabled these 
principals to do the things they wanted to. do but couldn't afford. PDC 
has acted as ,a catalyst for these principals, and the philosophy of PDC 
pervades their schools: District officials in Connecticut are supportive of 
PDC, and have high hopes that the program will solve the problem of better 
meeting the needs of minority students, especially in the area of academic 
achievement. One PDC staff member worries, however, that central adminis- 
trators have too many expectations for PDC In this area. 

Central administrators appear to have high expectat ions of PDC also in 
Texas. They see the program as an Important model ror providing a more 
individualized instructional approach that they want in all schools. Teachers 
in the Texas PDC program have been influenced by the support of district 
administrators. There is an aura of exclusivity and special opportunity 
attac'ied to teaching In the PDC program: Teachers at the PDC schoci were hand 
picked for participation In the program because ti*e Di rector of Instruct ion 
wanted teachers who were "equal to the task." A3 a result of the fairly 



widespread support for PDe at theTexas site, the program has completely 
t^keri over the PDC school, and some of Its components have begun to be 
replicated In neighboring schools; 

■There has also been strong administrative support fdrPDC In Cblbradb, 
where the program Is viewed as one of a number of alternatlveapproaches 
necessary to meeting the needs of culturally and linguistically different 
children^ The school district has supported two PDC staff positions: 
bilingual coordinator and child study team director. In Maryland, adminis- 
trators view PD6 as an exciting mode| that fits in wel 1 with the planned 
variation being instituted among elementary schools in the district: 

In a nuniber of sites — for example, Idwa and Utah--cent ra 1 administra- 
tors support .certa in elements of or ideas inherent iri the PDC prbgramj but 
are not actively supportive of the program as a total Ity. In both Iowa 
and Utah^ for ^xample^ there is special supporL for the parent involvement 
component of PDC. There is impresslbnistic evidence that in some of the 
PDC sites central administrators support the Idea of federal money and 
resources being used to develop innovative programs locally, and that it 
Is only partially the uniqueness of PDC that makes them supportive of the 
program. But in a few other sites — most notably Texas — the ideas inherent 
in the program appisar to be what make it Worthy of support In the eyes of 
central admihistratbrs. 

Lack of adminlstrativesupport for the PDC_prbgram at the PDC school In 
California has Inhibited full implementatibh. The PDCprbgram at the 
school has tended to be a "possession'* of the PDC staff rather than the 

ferences of the tv/o principals who have held tenure since PDC began. The 
first principal was near the end of his career when PDC began in his school, 
arid although his wi 1 1 irigly played hbst tb the prbgram, he did riot actively 
support it or encourage his teachers to support It. The second principal , 
who succeeded tc_ the position In ]977, Is a Mexicari-Americari. All of the 
teachers at the PDC school are whlte^ and there has been a measure bfethrilc 
tension In the school since the new principal came. Under those cbndltlons, 
the new principal has been very cautious in encouraging teachers to increase 
their involvement in PDC. The teacher^ themselves have reported ly not been 
notably corrffnltted to PDC by their own preference. Many feel uncomfortable 
with the biMrigual/bicultural emphasis. Thus, at the school level, PDC 
appears to have little support in California. 

Patterns of Communication and Cbbperatlbn Ambng Administrators 

At least sofne degree of administrative cooperation Is necessary fbr 
Integration of innovative programs like PDC into their local settings. Such 
cooperation may Involve sharing both Raman and material resources, engaging 
In protocol -type activities, or even giving up a measure of decision-making 
authbrlty. At a basic level , such cooperation requires regular comman I cat ion 
arnbrig admlrilstratbrs arid staff of different programs. The PDC guidelines, 
for example, require active coordiriatlbri and cbmrhuriicatibri amdrig administrators 
of Head Start, PDC itself^ school-level admi ri i st ratbrs arid ceritral administra- 
tion staff. 



As the discussion of Head Start-elerhehtary school relations illus- 
trated, historical patterns of cbrnrnuh I cat ion "and cddperatlon ariiong admin- 
istrators of various programs have varied s f gri I f I can 1 1 y from site to site. 
Findings from our site visits indicated particularly good coppiera t i dh , 
historical ly, for Colorado, Connect i cut , Haryl^and, Texas and Washington. 
(These findings tend to reflect primarily Head Start-elementary school 
relations.) Nonetheless, at all sites, cooperation and communication has 
waxed and waned at various points over time. 

This waxing _and waning of cobperatibh has been found also In the Pdt 
program, as staff have changed, demands oh people's tiine and program 
resources have become clearer, as the school dl st r let I tse 1 f has faced 
crises and problems, and as questions of authority and respbhsibi 1 ity 
(especially between Head Start and the pubHc schools) have been ral$ed._ 
The ?DC cdordmator has played a key role In keeping lines of corrtfnun icat ibh 
open across all levels of administration at many sites. Perhaps the central 
lesson learned in this area through PDC has be(?n that i t [s easier to main- 
tain cooperatibn during the planning stage of a new program than daring 
impl emen ta 1 1 on . 

The location of the PDC staff and offices inside or outside the PDC 
schools has had a varying influence on commun i cat Ion _ pa t terns ,_ depend i ng 
on the administrative atmosphere at the PDC sites. In Cbnnecticut, fdr^ 
example, the PDC staff Is located In the district 's central administration 
building and this has Isolated PDC staff somewhat from^the PDC schools. ^ 
The principals of these schools have played a more dominant role In shaping 
PDC In eachschool . . A recently implementeJ pol icy of regular visi ts to the 
schools by PDC staff _has_ Improved cbmmunicat :on between PDC staff and PDC 
teachers and school-level staff (e.g., parent invdlvement coordinators). 
In Florida, the distance between PDC schools, and between the PDC office 
and schools is great, and this has led to cbmmuh i ca t Ibh difficulties and 
lack of close coordi nat 1 on among admin i st rators _wi th at _ least one school . 
The physical distance has affected the PDC staff's ability to influence 
daily :life at that school . In Washington , the fact that most of the PDC 
staff had worked_in the PDC school prior to the advent of the program, 
including the PDC_ cbbrd i natdr , and are respected members of the school ^ 
community, has helped PDC's credlbl 1 Ity ehormdusly. They are located In 
the elementary school , (as is Head Start)) and are an integral part of ^ 
school life. In Maryland, a recent change in PDC administration, making 
the PDC school principal the PDC coordinator., has greatly facilitated many 
of the changes the PDC staff want to bring abbut. 



The fourth major influence bn the nature of PDC implementation at each 
site has been norms and practices in the curriculum area. This^^actor 
was important early in the program's. history, and cbhtlnues to influence 
PDC to this day. Findings from the Phase I study of PDC Implementation 
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Indicated that presence of a district currlculam similar to that suggested 
by PDC had a significant positive Influence on early implementation: None- 
theless, sites where there was early cdngruence between distri ct curriculum 
arid Ppc curricuium philosophy have not necessarily continued to have success 
in this a rea . 



tsxrxLicjglar. Trends 

One significant influence on PDC in the curricular area, particularly 
in the last three years, has been local and national trends in carrfculum 
philosophy. The most significant of_ these trends has been the "back-to- 
basics" movement. A. number of the PDC sites have been I rif 1 uehced in some 
v/ay by the national back-to-basics movement. PDC^ philosophically, is seen 
by some local participants and non-participants to be not totally in 
harmony with this trend. 

In Connecticut, there is a clear division between PEC elementary schools 
and non-PDC elmentary schools, with the latter offering c "basics" carricalum 
with less multicul tural and affective act ivities. In lov^a, the PDC goals 
and object ives_ were repl aced_ 1 ast fall by the school district's goals and 
objectives. _The PDC school In Iowa is slated tobecdme a "traditional" 
school in I98I, with a dress code, strict discipl inary system, less 
proportionate attention to the arts and physical education, arid ari academic 
focus on "the basics." In Washington, a statewide back-tb-basics movement 
has led to an increase in categorical ly label led fands slotted to be used 
only for basics. But the PDC curriculum in Washington was dev'eloped in 
anticlpatibri of that itioverrien t , and fits in well with it. It was designed to 
meet the requirements of the state as wel 1 as those of PDC. In Otah^ the 
district Is extremely cbhcerried with basic skills and has recently imple- 
mented an accountability program, designed to. ensure that all teachers — 
including PDC teachers^-are teaching these skills. 

PDC in a few sites has been seen as but a respite from the back-tb- 
baslcs movement, in the sense that its servi ces support development of the 
whole child. Parents in Washington are reportedly afraid of :he schools* 
turning too far from an emphasis on the whole child. A principal 5n 
Connecticut pbirits but that it is the "non-essentials" that can he]p turn 
an atmospherebf ethnic terisibn arid cbrif roritat ion to one of cooperation. 
The additional resources that PDC had brbught tb I ts schools have helped 
administrators to encourage parent involvement, multicultural act'vltliss 
and other "non-essentials," in spite of an atmbsphere bf fiscal retrench- 
ment and back-to-basics. 

D egree bf Central izatlbrr of- Cur riculum 

The degree to which IridlvidUal schools can develop thei r own curricula 
has also influenced the developmerit bf a "PDC cUrricUlurti'at PDC schoo's. 
In general, it has been difficult at most sites tb develop a PDC curriculum 
with Its ov/n goals and approach, especially If these are different from the 
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district curricalam. One area of school life which tends to be centralized 
in most school systems Is curricalam. This does not mean that schools cannot 
select different reading series; workbooks , and other materials , but these 
materials must rtiove children toward the district's curriculum goals; 

In a fewsites (for example, Connecticut and Iowa) PDC staff developed 
a PDC. curr icu] umearly in the program but were forced to retreat to the 
district curriculum after a couple of years. PDC staff have been notably 
more successful In "infusing'' the district curriculum, as It is practiced 
in the classroom^ with a PDC orientation. For example, the Head Start_ 
curricular philosophy regarding children's needs and ways In which children 
acquire competence appears to be influential In some PDC schools. Findings 
suggest, nonetheleSD, that curricular pressure has been more successfully 
exerted downward at some sites, rather than upward. 

One result of centralized curriculum deci s lon^maki ng in most districts 
implementing PDC has been what appears to be natural, and Inevitable, tension 
between Head Start and the elementary schools coricernlng conceptual control 
of PDC. Often, if PDC staff identify w|th one or the other (Head Start or 
elementary school), the PDC program Is more Influenced by that Identiflca- 
t ion. 

PDC's non-classroom cpmponerits have obviously enriched school Programs 
In almost all sites, especially inthe areas of parent involvement, develop- 
mental support services, and training activities. The question of whether 
these components are temporary "add-ons" to the school program, dependent 
on external funding, or whether they become well endUgh integrated to 
survive on their own with some local support,' remains unanswered in many 
s i tes. 
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V 



EVIDENCE OF PDC^S IMPACT ON SCHOOLS AND CENTERS 



In this chapter, we describe the impact of PDC on inst itutibris (the 
schools and centers), as of spring 1979, when the evalaation^cohort was 
fn grade one. These findings are based on interviews with Head Start and 
elementary school administrators. 

Differences Found on Generated Variables 

The findings resulting from analyses of the_l6 variables that were _ 
generated from the Administrator Interview are given in Table 9- Variable 
by variable, the results break down as follows. 

Influence of formal and- iaformal groups on decision^ inaklnjg -in_school 
af fai rs . Contrasts of PDC_ahd corhpari son schoo 1 s on the rated levels of 
influence of formal and informal groups showed fid s i gn i f I cant differences 
in mean levels. However, when school s _were_ class i f led (using the overall 
variable mean as the classification pointlintp relatively high and low 
influence groups and the resulting classif icat roriwas contrasted, the 
results approached statistical significance. Table k breaks down the sample 
of schools by the relative level of influence of formal and Informal groups. 
As the table shows, PDC principals more frequently rated their schools as 
high on the Irifluence of fornial groups (and as Sxm on the influence of 
informal groups) than did comparison principals. 

Influence of Individuals on deci s ion raki rig in schogj- ^ ffaXrs-. There 
are no differences between PDC and comparisbri schools on this variable, 
either on mean levels or oh the basis of a classif icatipri_ iritp two groups 
(high Influence of individuals and low Influence of individuals). 

Number of formal, groups^ listed as Involved In rlecision-Tnaklng In school 

affairs . PDC schdd] priricipals and center directors 1 isted more forma 1^ 

groups as Involved In the fdur ddrriairis df school affairs (classroom curric- 
ulum, indiv^Idual Ized instruction, use df resdurces arid personnel matters) 
than did comparison school and center admi ri i st ra tdrs . It shduld be rioted 
that this variable cannot be interpreted simply as indicatlrig that there 
are more formal groups at PDC than comparison schools or centers^ smce 
the same formal groups could be mentioned more than once for different 
domairis. It indicates, ra' '=*r, that PDC school or center administrators 
reported formal grdups that_ were more frequently involved in, or 
influencing, decisions iri the fdur domairis df school affairs. 

Frequency of forma! group meetings . There Were no differences between 
PDC and comparison schools or centers on the frequericy vvith which the 
formal groups listed met. 
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Tables 

Results of Analyses for Sixteen Variables Generated froi the Spring 1979 Administrator Interview 



Variable description 




F 


,P 




P 


Means (Standard Deviations) 

EDC CofflparJ son 


Classification 
PDC Comparison 


1. Influence of formal and 
irifbrmal groups 


-.3^- 1.13 

(:72) (1:06) 
n=l6 fiAk 


2.52 


NS 


Fomcl Gm^ InpMnce 
12 21 
Lou Fomcl Gm^ InUmee 
[ _._Ji_ 23 


.05^9^ 


2. influence of individuals . 


-.01 -.03 

(1.19) ■ \m 

\ n=16 n=W 


.002 


NS 


f'i^h Injlmee 
8 22 

tou) Inflmc'e 
a 22 


NS 


3; Nauiber of forinal groups 
itientioiied. 


7.19 • 
(2.1ii) (2.30) 
n=l6 n=W 


17.21 


.0001 


0 13 

44 Foumi Cmps 
S Ik 
?i Fomal Cmfs 

1 


.013^^ 


k Freqaency of formal 
group meetings 

i 


n=l6 ri=^3 






<] per mth 

i S 

• >f pgr mth 
8 25 

pgr mek 
1 13- — 


fJS 



^Test of significance is Fisher's Exact Test. i-,^ 
^Test of significance is 2 d.f. 

:'Er|c 

' ' (continued) 



Table 9 
(cohtihued) 





neans ^0La^ad^a ueviaLions^ 






Classification 


! 


ariable Description 


PD£ _ eomparison 


F 


— P 


1 EOe ComparUoii — - 


— p- - 


ge of roles of persons 
olved 


2.50 1.87 
(1.49) (.62) 
n=16 n=hk 


5.32 


.025 


iow limge 
9 25 
Eigh Range 
7 19 


NS 


ent of involvement of 
sons from this school 
center 


.15 -.05 
(1.06) (.98) 
n=l6 n=kk 


.47 


NS 


Low Involvement 
1 23 
'i iiig'h Invcivemeni 
9 21 


NS 


snt of involvement of 
sons from another 
Dol or center 


M -.16 
(1:53) (.67) 
n=l6 n=kk 


5.54 


.038 


Low Involvement 
5 26 

11 - 18 


.0525^ 


int of involvement of 
joris from community 
icies * 


1.13 .66 
(1.891 (1.66)' 
11= i ;'• n=W 


.93 


NS 


iVo Involvemeni 
11 33 
Some Involvement 

5 - 11- - - 


NS 


mt of involvement of 
jr persons 


3.00 1.86 
(2.78) (1.71) 
n=l6' n=W 


3.64 


.062 


Low Involvement 
10 

Hzgh Involvemeni 
6 7 


.078^ 



if significance is Fisher's Exact Test. 
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. Table 9 . \ 
(contlnaed) \ 

\ 



ariable Description 




F 


P 




\ 

P\ 


ncdns ^oLanaara ueviacions; 
POC Comparison 


0 1 ass 1 1 1 Cd L 1 on 
PDC Comparison 


tent of involvement of 
achers from this 
hool or center 


8;19 7.80 
(2:61) (2.37) 
n=l6 n=kk 


:30 


NS 


Low Involvement 
1 29 

Eigh Involvement 

9 


i NS 


pat ion in formal 

caps _ . 


(LG5) (h21) 
n=i6 n=W 




wo 






tent of change in 
acher involverront 
er tine 


M^t .75 
(.61) (.71) 
n=]3 n=38 


3.08 


.086 


Lou 

ij 21 

Eigh 
9 17 


NS 


nge of grades of 
achers represented In 
rmal groups 


2.13 1.72 
(.7^) (.68) 
n=I5 n=40 


3.75 


.059 


2=? Grade Levels 
3 16 

; 5 Craiie Levels 
7 19 
0 ffraiie Levels 
5 5 


NS 




3.88 3.02 
(3.10) (2.2*3) 
n=l6 n=M 


1.25 


NS 




NS 

- -1 


tent of involvement of 
rents from this school 
center 


Lou 

1 1 .38 
5 6 
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Table 9 
(cdhtlhUed) 



ariable Description 


Means (Standard Deviations) 
PDC Comparison 


F 


P 


Classification 
P06 Comparison 


P — 


vel of parent partici- 


1.88 1.81 


.08 


NS 






tioh In formal groups 


(.50) (.82) 












n=]6 n=ii3 










tent of change in parent 
volveiiient over time 


1.3^ .53 
(.5^} (.85) 
n=]3 n=38 


10.36 


.003 


Low 

1 22 

-High 
12 16 


.002^ 



3f significance is Fisher's Exact Test. 
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_ _ Range pf roles of persons inv6]ved in decision-making in '^chpoi 
a ^fai rs . PDC school princIpaU and center di''ectors listed a broader 
variety of Persons as involved in dec i s ion -maki ng e i iher as individuals 
or members of informal or formal groups, than did comparison school or 
center administrators. Although differences favored PDC programs _ for a 1_1 
three group forms, differences were a-1 so s ighj f icant ly_ in favor of PDC for 
the range of roles of persons involved in decision-making as part of formal 
groups. 

Extent of involvement of persons (teachers, paren ts^ ^dmi n i s t rators)- 
from this school or center . There were no differences between PDC and 
comparison Pfog^'^ms on the number of times administrators mentidned that 
parents or staff from the school or center were involved in decision-making, 
jn addition, no di fferences appeared between PDC and comparison programs 
when the schools were cJassified into high and low levels of involvement 
of parents or staff- from the school or center. 

Extent of involvement of persons (teachers, parents, admi n j s tratarsj- 
from other schools or centers i n dec i s lon-nriak i ng_ at -respondent ' s sc hooX. 
PDC administrators more frequently mentioned parents and staff from other 
schools or centers as involved in decision-making about school affairs 
at their school than did comparison admini stratdrs. The difference is 
clear in comparing the means of the f actor-ana 1 ys i s-deri ved rat i ng sea j e , 
and alsd in a twd-way classification of schools into low and high involvement 
classifications, as Table U shows. 

Extent of involvement of persons from community agencies in decisJoa - 
making in school affairs . There were no differences between PDC and 
comparison groups on this vaiiable: 

£^e4^t -df^ invdlvement df dther persdns in dec i s idn^rriaki ng . The "other" 
persdns most frequent ly mentioned were school d i s t r i c t . admi n i s t ratbrs 
At near-significant levels, PDC school admi n i st ra tors _mb re frequently 
mentioned ''other" persons as i nvo I yed i n dec i_s i on-mak i ng than did comparison 
school or ce'iler administrators.. A simlldr finding occurred when the 
variable v;as transformed into a low-high classification. 

Extf^.nt of involvement of teachers from this school or cente r in 
decision-making in school affairs. There were no differences between 
PDG and comparison schools on values for this variable: 

-Level of teacher participation in formal groups involved in decisions - 
making in school affairs . There were no differences between PDC and 
comparison schools on val ues for this variable. 

Extent of change in teacher involvement over time . PDC school _ pr i nc i - 
pals and center directors, on the average, rated greater increases in involve- 
ment for their teachers over the past three years than did comparison school 
and center administrators, at near-significant levels. 
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Range of grades represe nted by teachers ihydlved ?n formal (groups . 

There were no significant differences between PDC and _ cbmpa r i son schbb I s 
in the range of grades represented by teachers participating in formal 
groups. 

Extent of involvement of parents_from iFus-School or center In decision- - 
making in school affairs . There were no significant differences between 
PDC and comparison schools or centers on this variable. 

b evel of parent part -iclpatidn on formal groups ,. There were no signi- 
ficant differences between PDC and comparison schools in the extent of 
parent partlcipatidri in formal groups. 

Extent of change in parent involvement over time , PDC administrators 
reported significantly greater Increases In levels of parent involvement 
over the past three years than did comparison school or center admihls^ 
trators. This finding was replicated when the variable Was classified 
into high and low categoric . 



Differences Found on Responses to individual Items in Administrator 
i ntervi ew 

Tables 1-11 in Appendix C summarize item-level responses for the hQ 
PDC and comparison schools and centers, and also break the responses down 
by groups. Responses to all items were analyzed to identify differences 
between PDC and comparfson schools. The pattern of significant differences 
is fairly scattered, although all significant differences arein the same 
directidn: PDC schools and centers consistently report more involvement 
and part ic ipat ion in school decision-making than do comparison schools and 
centers. 

Items showing significant differences (p £_ .05) between PDC and 
comparison schools or centers are identified in Tables l-II of Appendix C 
with an asterisk The items showing such differences can be summarized 

as follows. 

Level of influence of formal groups . For the ddmains of classroom 
curriculum and individualized instruction, ratings of **not at alT' or 
"slight" Influence were grouped together into a "low" category, while 
ratings of "moderate" or "great'* influence were grouped into a "high" 
category. The PDC group had significantly more schools or centers in the 
"high" category than did the comparison group: There were no differences 
for the domains of use of resources or personnel matters: The items showing 
differences appear in Tables C-1 and C-3 
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Persons irivblved in dec ? s lori -^ak! ng > A higher proportion of adminis- 
trators from other schobTs or centers were involved in classroom corricalum 
(table e-l) and ase of resources (Table C-5) domains for PDC than for 
comparison schools or centers. Significantly more "other" persons wigre 
involved in use of resources decisions (Table C-5) 'n PDC than In cdmparisdh 
schools or centers. Significantly more parents from "this school or center" 
were i nvd 1 ved in PDC than in cbmpa r i sbn schbc Is In personnel mat ters 
(Table C-7). 

Nijnibjer^ af_forma I groups mentioned. Higher proportions of formal 
?^^^P_^^^^'[9^^_9^^^^^^^_^^^ than for comparison schools for three of 
the four domains of school affairs investigated. In the classroom curricatam 
domain, significantly more PDC schools mentioned a second and a third formal 
group involved in decisions than did cdmparison school s (Tabl e C-2). In the 
domain df individualized i nst ruct idri , significantly higher proport ions of 
PDC thari cdmparisdn school _ adrhi his tra tors men 1 1 bned a_first, secbnd and 
third fbrmal group as involved (Table C-4). In use of resources, again, a 
higher proportibn of PDC than compar i son . pr I nc i pal s mentioned a second or a 
third formal group as i nvol ved^Tabl e 

Change in parent involvement over tim ^. Differences favoring PD6 schools 
and centers in the amdUnt df change in parent involvement and participation 
occurred for three df the five quest idns asked. PDC administrators reported 
greater imprbvemerit than did_ their colleagues in cdmparisdn schools for 
persbnal comrriitment to school matters, and fbr membership on school -related 
committees (Table C^9) , as well as for involvement in school planning (Table 

e-11). 

f:hange in tpgrher involvement over_time , PDC School principals and 
center directors reported greater improvement over the past three years than 
did comparison principals and directors in the area of personal commitment 
to schodl matters (Table C-9) . 



VI 

SUMMARY, INTERPRETATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 



In this vblurne, we have described the influence of the social and edaca- 
tional contexts dn the nature and strength of PDC Implementation. We have 
also reported on _the measured impact PDC has had on the institutional policies 
and procedures of participating Head Start centers and elementary schools. 

volume summarizes these findings and presents pur inter^ 
pretations and conclusions about PDC's influence in producing Institutional 
change as of spring 1979. 



InfJoences on PDC 

The description of how PDC interacts with its context was drgahized 

around four broad factors seen as cruc:al to implerhentatidn: the community 
context, the institutional environment, adm i n i st rat i ve _ncrrns and practices, 
and curricular phi Idsdphy and practices. While these four factors had a 
significant influence on PDC implementation at all the sites, they interacted 
with PDC in a distinctive manner from site to site. Thus, while certain 
aspects of the social and educational setting generally seem to be important 
in determining the nature of implementation, they are not important In- t4ie 
same way from one setting to another. 

The community contexts and institutional environrnent Within Which PDC 
has been i mpl emented have- had a range of influences on the program, from 
cdnstrainihg to catalytic. These environments have_ch9nged over the years 
and pur '."reading" of .them in spring 1979 rnay not reflect what they were like 
In 197^^75- Their effect has been, most broadly, to create a "predisposition" 
to Successful implementation. Values, social trends and historical experl* 
ences among institutions have been the "Intangibles*' that various actors 
have drawn upon in rejating to PDC. At times, the merits of the program, 
its uniqueness, have not been what participants have seen; instead they have 
associated their previous experiences with similar programs in evaluating 
PDC*s "pdtenjrlal" and Worth. The values Inherent in the prdgram hava been 
crucial to a deterrnlnatidn that such a program should be supprrr.>d, but the 
sometimes variable "climate" in which the program has grown h^K 'early 
affected the nature of that growth. 

Among the various actors within the context surrounding PDC, ariminls- 
trators have had a critical influence on the nature of PDC implementation; 
Patterns of decision-making, administrative rules, ccmmunication channels, 
and the support of those outs ide ^ the program have all had a reverberating 
effect ins I de the program. PDC Is not being implemented in a vacuum; rather 
It Is developing arid evolving In ah already full educatidhal ehvirdnment, 
with existing curricula, other programs arid activities, arid more dr less 
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fuHy developed rules for decision-making in various domains- Thus, the 
cooperation of those already empowered in that changing, f ul 1 envi rbnment 
has been cruciai--it has been, in many ways, up to them to make a space for 
PDC. 

Curricularph] losophy and practices of the school district influenced 

PpC significantly because PDC brought to Its settings a philosophy that had 
clear implications for curricular practice; PDE was designed to bring 
about institutional change, guided by a clear philosophy of the kind of 
educational programming that most effectively meets children's needs. PDC 
appears to have had only moderate influence on the formal district curricu- 
lum used in the PDC schools, largely because cUrrlcular decIsion-rn;:l;in§ 
is cent ral ized iri the large majority of school districts. But POC has been 
able tbirfluence curriculum significantly in the sense that curriculum means 
the entire network of programs and services offered by a school . 

The working out of a variety of relationships and responsibilities, the 
development of program and curricular strategies, the selection of staff for 
the PDC program, are all elements that appear to have stabilized at this 
point in time. As the PDC project moves toward its termination as a 
federally funded demdnst rat I pri , the external context takes on greater sig- 
nificance iri signal 1 ing i ts future. Social and educational trends external 
to the program are likely to have as much Influence on orbspects for Inst?^ 
tut ional izat Ion as are the strategies that have been chosen for Implementing 
the program over the last four and a half years. In fact, the internal 
strategies themselves have been chosen, at least i.: part, as a re?ponse to 
external pressures, constraints and opportunities. 

The contrasts between PDC and comparison schoi:?is on the generated 
variables, as wel 1 as analyses of the responses to the individual items in 
the spring 1979 Administrator Interview, suggest^ that PDC has had its bWri 
influences on participating institutions. These Influences can be summarized 
as fol Ibws: ; 

• PDC respondents rated the relative and absblute influence of 
formal groups on school decision-making more highly than did 
their counterparts . 

• PDC respondents mentioned a greater number of formal Qf^ops as 
involved in school decision making than did comparison respondents. 

• PDC admiriistratbrs reported a broader range of people as partici- 
pating in school decision-making than did comparisbn admiriistratbrs, 
especially with regard to parents, teachers and admiriistratbrs from 
other schools. 

• P96 principals and center directors also listed a brbader range 
of grades or levels of teachers as represented on formal groups 
than did their colleagues in comparison schools or centers. 
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• Finally^ PDC respondents rated higher levels of increase in 
teacher and parent irivolverheht in school decisibn*rriakin§ over 
the pas t\ three years than did their peers at comparison 
inst i tut ions. 

suggest that PDC has been able to produce the institu- 
tional conditions for developmentaj continuity to occur. Generally, procedural, 
mechanisms to al low administrators ^ teachers and parents to work in concert 
appear more likely to be iri place in PDC than at comparison schools and 
centers. This cdhclusLbh is supported by. two factors. The first.nas to do 
with increases. in the formal izatibh of school decision-making . PDC adminis- 
trators hot only attached more influence to formal groups in school decision- 
making than did their comparison col leagues; they also report that more 
formal groups are involved in deciding about curricul um, individualization 
of instruction, use of resources and persorinel matters. 

The second factor rel atbs to ijjcreases in the access i bi l i ty to schodj 
dec i s ion -rrip!. i -^^2 - A broader range of persons are reported to be involved in 
making decisions at PDC schools. These persons include parents, teachers, 
and persons from other schools. 

Oar current findings on PDC * s impact on the policies and procedures 
of participating inst i tut ions ind Icate that structural provisions for develop- 
mental continuity, as measured by increases in the formalization of and 
access i bi ] 'ty to school decisidn-making, are generally in place. Respondents' 
perceptidns of grisater increases in teacher involvement appear td suppdrt 
this cdnclusioh. Additional suppdrt fdr this cdnclusidn cdmes frdrri respondents* 
percepticns of greater increases ir)_the invdlverhent and partiGipatidh of 
parents in sci'iool e"^"'"' Thus, PDC has generally prdduced the !hst I tut idhal 

change': that are . . r- :r ,^dmi n i st rators , teachers and parents are to 
consciiCote tb^:'f cs io provide children with developmental continuity. 



A General Conclusi-on 



In this volume we have presented_a picture of where the PDC prdgram stddd 
in spring 1979 with respect to its effectiveness in produc ing ihst i tut ibnal 
changes at the various sites where it has been implemented. We presented 
this first reading in two ways: (l) by reporting the results of our 
quantitative analyses of PDC*s impact on the institutional policfis and 
procedures of participating Head Start centers and elementary schools; and, 
(2) by placing these results in the context of the varied social and edaca- 
tidnal settings surrduhdlng the PDC program. We feel that by merging these 
qual itative and quar?t itatiye data, we can better grasp the amount of progress 
being made by PDC in its efforts to produce institut idhal changes, as well 
as the d 1 f f icui t ier. and complexities that a program ]ike_PDC needs todvercdme 
in order to produce such changes. Thus, as of spring 1979. we can dffer a 
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general' concl us Ion . S Imp 1 y put, in the case of PDC, the directidn of Influence 
has bieen two-way^ Although tho PDC prdgrarti has bisen powerful ly shaped by 
[dcal^ external factbrSj it has produced its own Influence In that it has^ 
for the most part, succeeded in creating the formal institutional cbriditibris 
that are favorable to the enhancement of developmental continuity. 

in the now classic Rand stady of federal programs supporting educatibhal. 
change. Greenwood, Mann and Mctaughlln (1975) pointed to the phenomenon of 
mutual^da^xta^lori- as a way of describing what happens in the process of 
implementing an educational Innovation: both the program and the setting are 
changed. In the case of PDC, .wi3 know that a process of mutual adaptation was 
logical ly Impl led in the program gu Idel ihes. Local sites were expected to 
adajDt program guidelines to local, needs. And we how know that the spring 
1979 data suggest the presence of this phenonenbn_at PDC sites. What remains 
unclear, however, is exactly how Ibcal sites and PDC programs have adapted, 
to each other. We know for example, that the PDC program wolled for school 
dec i s ion-making to be more participatory, jn 1979, school personnel reported 
wider . artlclpation in school decision-making. It remains unclear, however, 
how this particular call for change — school decisicn-making to be more 
part i ci pato ry^-was initially negotiated, is now working out, and will 
eventually work out when federal _ support, for the program ceases. Evaluation 
staff win attempt to clarlfy thls and similar Issues__tb better Understand 
the process of mutual adaptation In the context of PDC. 
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Site Visit interviews 



Purpose of Interviews 

Site visit 'aterviews were used in the ]979 spring data collection. 

These interview? were designed to gather data oh the local contexts in which 
the PDC progran'5 operate. We wanted these data primarily for piurposes of 
(aj understanding the status of PDC at -^ach site, and (b) exploring the 
findings of the evaluation. The interviews, therefore, were developed to 
provide specific Information on the factors affecting program imp 1 en^entac ion 
or the relation of the PDG program to the wider common ity and school distrlc 
and in its impact in various domains. So as to obtain a broad range of 
perspectives in these three areas, the interviews were administered to a 
wide group of respondents by evaluation staff during site visits. These 
f nc 1 uded : - 

• Central administrator knowledgeable about PDC 

• PDC pr i nc i pa 1 ( s ) 



• Two comparison school principals 

• A parent at each school in which e principal was 
i n t erv i ewed 

• The CAP or CAA director 

• PDC coordinator 



m Special education coordinator at comparison schools 
• Head Start directed 



Description of inteiviews 

E^ir,-^ *" i rite "views contains open-ended questions covering four 

-zr-'.ad ar-e.-s: '1: conrriunity setting, (2) educational setting, (3) PDC 
'i^d c-:-r\pa-- ^ "^c^- eie-^e-^ta^y schools, and {k) the PDC program. Within each 
-ii-c^:, t^'^e"-- is sji:-se: topic- about which specific questions were 
'j---ec:. sr. outMne the four domains and corresponding 



1. Community Setting 



a. Social trends and problems In the community 

b. Commanity services and their pattern of use . . 

c. Changing demands on the school system due to (a) 

d. Demographic features of the community 

e. Knowledge of and attitudes toward PDC in the 
commun I ty 

2. Educational Setting 

a. Predominant features of the school system _ 

b. Main ''issues'* in the school system presently 

c. School system relationship to Read Start: 
history of 

d. Support for and Involvement with PDC among 
district staff 

e. Perceptions of PDC by district staff 

f. Administrative organization and how PDC fits in 

g . Meet i ng spec la 1 educa 1 1 on needs 

3. The Elementary Schools (PDC and Comparison) 

a. Predominant, unique features of each school 

b. Central Issues presently; pressing problems 

c. Relationships wIthHead Start program 

d. Attitudes toward PDC among teachers and administrators 

e. Historical patterns of parent involvemeni: In schools 

f. Decision-making patterns; cdrnmUni cat Ions patterns 

g. Other ongoing Federal programs and their relationship 
CO PDC 

The PDC Program 

a. Sense of_dwriership of the PDC program: who, where^ why 

b. lnteractIon_wjth community agencies, services , programs 

c. Influence of PDC on elementary schools Involved 

d. Planning, thinking about iristi tut lonal ization 

e. Factors affect ing Implementat Ion _ . 

f. Head Start-elementary school articulation through PDC 



To Illustrate further, an example of or if the Interviews Is attached. 
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In-ter^ijewee^ Principal , PDC and Comparison Schc M^ls 
Questions f rr both sets of principals 

1. What, in your opinion, are the main problems and challenges facing the 
district's elementary schools, how and in the next few years? 



2. How do these influence j-otir own school? 



C : - 



3. Can you describe for me what you think are the most distinctive elements 
uf ycur school's program and activities? 



4- Could you describe for me some of the services your school^ offers the 

comniunitv, aside from its formal responsit-il ities for L.iucatirg children? 



5; Are there any issues about which there is some division of opinion in 
your school? (How are these being worked out?) 



6. What do vou feel influences teacher morale most in your school? How do 
you fee", these (this) has infl.-.nced morale in the last few years? 
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What are the main ebhearhs on the minds of your teachers right how? 



Has the staff in yotir school initiated bri their own any interesting 
novel projects in the last few years? 



Can you tell me what you feel are the areas of school life that eould 
benefit most from additional resources? 



What do you see as some of the advantages and difficulties in bringing 
Head Start and elementary school programs closer together? 



n. What is yoLir impressidh-df the effects df Head Start dn participating 
ehiidren? 



12. Are you satisfied withthe nature and amdUnt.of parent ihvql vemertt in 
your schoo"^ at present? How has parent invblvciMent ch^nqed in the last 
few years f 



Q A-8 

ERIC 



13. What do you think are some constraints to parent involvement? 



Questions for PDC principal-s-OFil 



1. Can you describe forme hdw.ydu think POC_has generany influenced the 
life of your schtDol in the last few years? 



EKLC 



Has the gradual decrease in fuhdihg from year to year affected PDC 
activities in your school? 



Do you feel that PSG is well integrated with your school's overall 
program? 



ERIC 
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4. Do you think that PDC has a lot of support among district administrators 
the Board of Education? 



5. How do_the fourth^ fifth, and sixth grade teacher? in your school f 
about PDC? 



FR?r ^'1' 



Are there any areas of the PDC program in which you'd like to see some 
modification? 



From your perspective, which elements of PDC do you.thihk will most _ 
likely c.ohtinue to function after the termination of federal funding? 
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Ouestibris for ccmparisdh school principals only : ^ 



1: What are the mechanisms in jaL:^^ school for coordinating socia"* services 
you offer with thos^b offered by community agencies? 



2: Have there been any changes in your school in :he last few years in 
the program provisions and resources comnitte' to meeting the nseds of 
handicapped children? 



EKLC 
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3- In your opinion, what have been the most important changes to occur in 
your school in the last few years? 



4. (If not redundant) Have there been any significant curricular change 
or innovation projects in your school in the last few years? 



Are you aware of the kinds of activities ongoing within the PDC program 
at , , and schools? (If yes) What is your opinion of 

this program? Would you like to see it implemented in your school? 



Do you feel that PDC has a lot of support among district administrators? 
the Board of Education? teachers? 
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APPENDIX B " 
J' 'nistrator Interview 



fe^^^ pose of intervj ew 

Project Developmerlt Co'-rnaity (PDC) was designed to create admlhls- 
ti'itdr changes In the ways Se o Start programs and public school s prdyide 
educational and other serv'^e: ror participating children^ Specifically, 
PDC was supposed to create n-'ea^tr continuity In children's educational 
experience by strengthenin omrndn I cat i on between teachers and parents, 
between teachers and admini ^.^^i ors and amoang the various groups (both 
formal and Informal) that m ' - -leclslons affecting that educational 
experience. 

The Head Start centers e- ' zbllc schools are expected to make 
structural changes to facIlrto:.i_ -creased cbhtinulty. These changes, 
are evidenced by the existence c ■ A^"mIttees, task forces, teams, and 
other relatively permanent bodit > H'^h allow for communication and 
collaboration between Read Star, • t The elementary school, and among 
teachers, parents, admlnlstratOt ^ co'-iiunity agencies. 

The Administrator Interview ws* !n':ended as a measure of the effects 
of the PDC program on these admi'** _i at t v^" structures. In addition, 
questions about role changes were eJHt' to provide Ins ight Into possible 
changes that have occurred among the -jrocpf participating in the program. 



Descr i p:t-I or of w j ew 

The Admihlstratdr Instrument fc^ sas r.:'^des of decision-making 
In school affairs, oh the roles taken by Ce hrrs , parents , and others 
in the decision-making processes^ and c ^>:':tor= that have shaped these 
roles since the Initiation of PDC. 

Most of the items are mul 1 1 dimens ion-/ i<=jt!jre--each one contrib- 
uting to several different scales of meat J r'-^rier.:. /^:5s technique 
economically produces a great deal of InfoT icn . As shown in Attach- 
ment l, the instrument consists of 11 cate.arres of iton<;. There can 
be outlined as follows: 
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Na ture of becision-Mat<?ng iri School Affairs 

• extent to which currlcalam i s I nf 1 uenced by individuals, 
informal groups and formal groups 

• extent to which individual ized instrnct|on [s influehcisd 
by individuals, informal groups and formal groups 

• extent to which rescDurce utilization is influenced by 
individuals, informal groups and formal groups 

• extent to Which personnel decisions are influenced by 
individuals, informal groups and formal groups 

formal ;fy of School Deci s ion-Making ^^ ieediires 

• degree of formality of decisions regarding curriculum, 
individualized instruction, resource utilization and 
personnel 

iLiversity of Groups Partici pating in Scl . ool Affairs 

• representativeness of teachers, pa: ?;nts, administrators 
and commanity agency personnel in iacisions about 
curriculum 

• representativeness of teachers, parents, administrators 
and community agency personnel ir, decisions about indi- 
vidualized instruction 

• representativeness of teacherf , parents, administrators 
and c5mmunity agency personne ir d- "islons c-bout resource 
utilization 

Breadth of T^acbej^Barticipation in SchO' '^^'^^^ 



proportion of teachers represented 5n curriculum groups 
or meetings 

proportion of teachers represented in groups or meetings 
on individualized instruction 

proportion of teachers represented in ^Fbups or meetings 
dealing with resource utilization 



m proportion of teachers represented in groups or meetings 
dealing with personnel decisions 



Cross-grade Continuity of Teachers' Participation in School 
Affai rs 

• grade [^ve]s represented by teachers Involved in carri- 
culum groups or meetings 

• grade 1 evel s represented by teachers I nvol ved i n groups 
or meetings oh Individualized ihstructlbh 

• grade levels represented by teachers Involved in groups 
or meetings dealing with resource utilization 

• grade levels represented by teachers involved in groups 
or meetings dealing with personnel decisions 



Breadth of Parent Participation In School Affairs 

• proportion of parents represented in curriculum groups 
or meetings 

• proportion of parents represented In groups or meetings 
dealing with Individualized instruction 

• proportion of parents represented In groups or meetings 
dealing with resource utillzatibh 

• proportion of parents represented in groups or meetings 
dealing with personnel decisions. 



Recent Change— Ijt-^4-^m:s ' Roles in Schoo' Affairs 

• amount of increase or decrease In parents' personal 
commitment to school matters 

• amount of Increase or decrease In parents' membership 
on school-related committees 

• amount of increase or decrease in parents' participation 
In school decision- making and policy formation 



• amount of increase or decrease In parents* interaction 
with the various people involved in school rtlattiers 



• amount ol Increase or decrease in parents* Involvement 
in School planning 



8: Recent Change in Teachers' Roles in SchoalJ^f fa i rs 

• amount of Increase or decrease In teachers' personal 
comfnitmeht to school matters 

• amount of Increase or decrease In teachers' membership 
on school-related committees 

• amount of increase or decrease In teachers' P3[^'C'"_ 
pat Ion In school decision-making and policy formation 

• amount of Increase or decrease In teachers' Ihteractlon 
with various people involved in school matters 

• amoant of increase or decrease In teachers' involvement 
In school planning 



9. PDC's Influence— on— Pa^r ^ts ' Role Chang e 

• extent to which PDC Is judged to influence change in 
■ parents' personal cbmmitmeht to school matters 

• extent to which PDC Is judged to Infl uence _ change In 
parents' membership on school -related committees 

• extent to which PDC Is judged to influence change In 
parents' participation In school decision-making and 
pol Icy forrriat ion 

• extent to which PDC is judged to influence change In 
parents' interaction with the various people irivdlved 
In school matters 

• extent to which PDC is judged to influence change in 
parents' involvement In school planning 
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10. PDC's influence on Teachers* Role Change 



• extent to which PD6 is judged to influence change In 
teachers' personal commitment to school matters 



• extent to which PDC is judged to influence change in 
. teachers' membership on schddl-related committees 

• extent to which PDC is judged to influence change in 
teachers ' part rci pat ion in school dec is Ion -ma king and 
pol i cy format ibh 

• extent to which PDC is judged to influence change in 
teachers' interactions with the various people involved 
in school matters 

• extent to which PDC is judged to Influence change in 
teachers ' I nvb 1 vement I n school pi ann Ing 

1 1 . Causes^ of Role -Change 

• administrator judgment about cause of change (If any) 
in roles of parents, teachers and administrators 



ADMINISTRATOR INTERVIEW 



Project Developmenta] ContinDity Evalaation 



Administrator's Name: 

Last First Middle 

ID No. : — - - 

Center/School : - — 

Site: - - 

Interviewer: Date: 

Time Started: - - — - - - Time Stopped: 



Associated center (s)/schooi (s) : 



This Interview was prepared by the High/Scope Edacational Research Foundation, 
Ypsilahti^ Michigan, for use under Adrntnl stratfon for Children, Yoath and 
Families Contract No. HEW- 1 05-78- 1 307- 



January 1979 
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EKLC 



IntrddLictibh 



THIS INTERVIEW IS PART OF AN EVAtaATlWJ 0F PROJECT DEVELOPMENTAL CONTINUITY 
BEiNG_CONDUCTED BY THE ADMINISTRATION FOR CHitDREN, YOUTH AND FAMILIES IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF_HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE. YOUR RESPONSES WILL BE 
KEPT STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND WE WILL REPORT FINDINGS ONLY BY AGSRESATlNS 
INDIVIDUAL RESPONSES. YOUR PART I C I PAT I ON IN THIS INTERVIEW IS VOLUNTARY. 

THE REASON FOR THIS jNTERVIEW IS TO HELP US LEARN HOW [HEAD START CENTERS/ 
ELEMENTARY SCHeOtS] MANAGE CERTAIN KINDS OF DECISIONS. _ WE'RE_MAINLY 
INTERESTED IN KNOW INS WHO'S INVOtVED IN DECIDING THINGS, EITHER IN A 
FORMAL OR AN INFORMAL WAY; 

WE'D ALSO LIKE TO KNOW WHETHER THERE ARE ANY TIMES WHEN PEOPLE FROM - 

TAKE PART IN DISCUSSIONS OR DECISIONS. WE'VE PICKED - BECAUSE SOME OF 

YOUR CHILDREN GO THERE [AFTER THEY LEAVE YOUR CENTER/BEFORE THEY COME TO YOUR 

seHeot] . 

IN THE NEXT FEW QUESTIONS MM GOING TO ASK YOU_ABOyT THE PEOPLE WHO HELP 
DECIDE WHAT HAPPENS IN FOUR AREAS OF SCHOOL ACT I V ITY . _ WHAT T D_L i KE TO 
KNOW IS HOW MUCH THE DECISIONS IN EACH AREA ARE MADE OR I NFLUENCED , BY 
INDIVIDUALS , BY I NFORMftU-GROUFS- , AND BY FORMAL GROUPS . 

WHEN I SAY " INDIVIDUA LS" 1 MEAN PEOPLE ACTING PRETTY MUCH ON THEIR OWN 
WiTHOUT HELP OR ADVICE FROM OTHERS. 

WHEN I SAY " iilFORMAL GROUPS" 1 MEAN TWO OR MORE PEOPLE WHO TALK TOGETHER: 
MORE OR LESS BY CHANCE AND HAVE NO SPECIAL PURPOSE IN MIND WHEN THEY BEGIN. 

AND WHEN 1 SAY " FORMAL gRQ tiEl" I MEAN TWO OR MORE PEOPLE WHO MAKE SPECIAL 
ARRANGEMF-^TS TO TALK TOGETHER FOR A SPECIFIC PURPOSE. 

IS IT CLEAR WHAT I MEAN BY "INDIVIDUALS", "INFORMAL GROUPS", AND "FORMAL 
GROUPS," OR WOULD YOU LIKE SOME EXAMPLES? 



"Supply the riame(s) of the associated Head Start centc:r(s) or elementary 
school (s) listed bh the cover page. 
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If examples are requested 1 

if no exatnisles are requestedi ! 
■skip I 

i 



THERE ARE DEejS IONS THAT CLASSROOM TEACHERS HAVE TO_MAKE ON THE SPOT 
EVERYBAY, SdCH AS WHEN A CHitD IS READY TO SWITCH FROM ONE LEVEL 0F_, 
A LEARNING ACTIVITY T0 ANOTHER. THAT*S AN EXAMPLE OF A DECISION HADE 
BY I ND4V4 DUALS ACTING ON THEIR OWN. 



HERE'S AN _ EXAMPLE OF A DECISION THAT'S MADE BY INFORM AL GROUPS : TWO 
TEACHERS_COME UP WITH AN IDEA_DyRING LUNCH AND_LATER TURN IT I NTO A 
RULE THAT THEY BOTH USE WHENTHEY DECIDE_WHETHER_A CHILD IS READY TO 
HOVE FROM ONE LEVEL OF A LEARNING ACTIVITY TO ANOTHER. 



AND AN EXAMPLE OF A DECISION INFLUENCED BY FORMAL GROUPS WOULD BE A 
[CENTER/SCHOOL] HAVING A_COHHiTTE£_ THAT DEVELOPS GUIDELINES FOR DECIDING 
WHEN TO HOVE CHILDREN FROH ONE LEARNING LEVEL TO ANOTHER. 



^ THE PEOPLE I'D t I KE YOU TO TRINK OF AS I ASK THESE QUESTIONS ABOUT 
INVOLVEMENT ARE: TEACHERS, PARENTS, AND ADH IN I STRATORS FROH YOUR 

[CENTER/SCHOOL]: TEACHERS, PARENTS, AND ADHI Ml STRATORS FROH *; 

AND PEOPLE FROH THE COHHUNITY AGENCIES THAT YOUR [CENTER/SeHOOb] DEALS 
WITH, SUCH AS THE HEALTH DEPARTHENT AND THE WELFARE DEPARTMENT. 
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Part 1. Patterns of Participation in Cehter/Schbbi Affairs 



THE FIRST AREA !'D hiKE TO TAhK ABOUT IS THE eURRieULUM. BY "eURR! EUbtiM'' 
I MEAN THE MATERIALS AND METHODS THAT TEACHERS USE IN THEIR etASSROOMS 
FOR MOST OR AtL OF THEIR CHILDREN; 



NOW TH!NK_ABOyT-THE_THREE_ CATEGORIES WE 'VE DISCUSSED : _ INDIVIDUALS, 
INFORMAL GROUPS, AND.FORMAL.GROUPS : HOW_MUCH IS THE CLASSROOM 
CURRICULUM IN YOUR [CENTER/SCHOOL] INFLUENCED BY 

(Cue fOT response categories) 
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1. INBIVIDUALS? 2. WHO 

rEX: TEACHERS EACH - ARE 

DECIDING FOE THEM- THEY? 

A/V AUTHORITi) 

3. INFORMAL _ GROUPS? ~ — — z:::; ^-WHO 
(EX: TEACHERS _ 

TALiam DURING INVOL- 

FR£E TUm-y PRIN- VED? 
CIPAL CONSUiTim 
PARENTS WHEN THEY 
HAPPEN BY) 

5. FORMAL GROUPS? _^ — — ^ ^- ^'^"^ 

rsZ: fffS PTA^ IS 

^ TEACHING TEAM) INVOL- 
VED? 



*SupplY the nattie(s) of the associated Head Start center(s) or elementary 
schbbi (s) listed On the cover page. 
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7. If formal groups were. said to have influence: 
OF THESE FORMAL GROUPS? 



WHAT ARE THE NAMES 



9. 



n. 



1 1 . 




Name of Formal Group 



(0 

a; 



DO ANY OR .YOURi 
[eENTER'S/ 
SeHOOL'S] TcA- 
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school (s) listed on the cover pipe. 
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WE'VE JUST B£EN_TALKING ABOUT THE GENERAL CURRICULUM, WHICH APPLIES T6 
MOST OR ALL OF THE CHILDREN IN A CLASSROOM^ BUT IN MOST CLASSROOMS EACH 
STUDENT ALSO RECEIVES SOME CARE OR INSTRUCTION THAT'S TAILORED FOR HIM 
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18; if formal groups were said to have Inficence: WHA' ARE tHE NAMES 
OF THESE FbRMAt SReUPS? 
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MOST [CENTERS/SeHOOtS] RAVE SOME CONTROL OVER PERSONNEL MAfTERSjUCH AS 
HIRING PROMOTION, AND ASSIGNMENT OF STAFF. THE PERSONNEL MAY BE TEACHERS, 
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^0. If formal groups were said to have influence: WHAT ARE THE NAMES 
OF THESE FORf^.At GRdbPS? 
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Part 2. As sessment of Role Ch ange 



WE'VE_BEEN TALKING ABOUT^THE MANY DIFFERENT WAYS THAT PEOF'LE CAN BE INVOLVED 
IN MATTERS CONCERNING THE [CENTER/SCHOOL] AND \TS CHILDREN. NOW 1 ' D L I KE TO 
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HOW ABOUT INTERACTION WITH THE 
VARIOUS PEOPLE INVOLVED IN 
[oENTER/SeflOOb] MATTERS, SUGH 
AS ADMINISTRATORS, eOMMUNITY 
AGENCIES, TEACHERS, AND PARENTS-- 
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55. TO THE DEGREE THAT PARENTS' AND TEACHERS' ROtES— AND YOUR OWN ROtE— HAVE 
CHANGED, WHAT DO YOU THINK CAUSED THE CHANGE? Describe. 
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Patterns of Participation in Center/Schodl Affairs^ 
involvement in Individualized Instruction, Questions 12-17 
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-PDC > Comparison, p < .05 (x^) 

T = Total (italics) 
P = PDC 

C = Comparison 



